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Imminent Upturn 


In Trade Outlined’ 
Assistant Secretary Klein | 
Views Better Quotations | 
On High Grade Securities | 
As Highly Significant 


| 





Points to Progress 


In Several Lines' 


Dissipation of ‘Panicky’ Atti- 
tude and Application of 
Normal Methods Are De- 
scribed as Encouraging 


By Dr. Julius Klein, 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce 

In the business ce | 
apart from charts and indexes—there is! 
one unmistakably encouraging factor, and | 
that is the very marked improvement in| 
the mental attitude of the average busi- | 
ness man. His “panicky” psychology is 
gone; he is no longer suffering from eco- 
nomic shell-shock. And this is precisely 
the stage in the turn of events when clear- 
headed sobriety is of paramount impor-| 
tance. We have had enough of arm-wav- | 
ing hysteria, whether in a delirium of joy! 
or despair. To change the figure, busi- | 
ness has, mentally speaking, stepped off | 
the swooping roller coaster and is bas-| 
ing its plans on the solid realities. 


Possibilities of Improvement 


Such a wholesome, courageous spirit | 
may mean more, right now, than any)} 
overt indications of commercial and fi- 
nancial improvement. Yet such specific 
indications are not lacking by any means. 
Here and there we find a vital element 
that shows a significant up-turn. The 
shrewdest students of the situation are 
virtually unanimous in thinking that the 
bottom of the depression has been reached 
or passed, and that, though we may 
“bump along” for a while on a varying 
low level, we should find ourselves, be- | 
fore many months, on a clearly percep- 
tible rise. | 

The available statistical record for Feb- 
ruary shows that business in that month | 
underwent normal seasonal improvement | 
from the low levels of January. This is/| 
pretty good evidence that the long de- 
cline has at last been halted, and that 
an appreciable degree of recovery is in 


| 
| 
| 





| ported by about $33,000,000, in the 1929- | 
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Factors Favoring Soviet Commerce Is Extended 
To Include Additional Markets 





Russian Policy of Industrial 
Reflected in Increase in 


and Agricultural Expansion 
Imports of Machinery, 


According to Department of Commerce 





AN ANALYSIS of the latest official, 
+4 Soviet foreign trade statistics by the 
Russian section, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department | 
of Commerce, made public by the De-| 
partment on March 18, shows that Russia | 
is extending its operations in the markets | 
of the world and is dealing with countries | 
with which it has not dealt previously un- 
der the Soviet regime. | 

Although the value of goods imported 
in Russia exceeded that of goods ex-| 
1930 fiscal year ended Sept. 30, the De- 
partment regards. as significant of the) 
development of the Soviet’s policies the 
large increases in the imports of indus- 
trial machinery and equipment and metals | 
for the manufacture of both. | 

The Department’s statement follows in| 
full text: | 

The distribution of Soviet foreign trade | 


shows a great increase in the nymber of | 
countries listed even when the trade ex- | 
change is small in value. A number of} 
these countries, like Cuba, Ireland, Yenien, | 








Number of Radio Sets | 


| 


In This Nation Equal - 
To Rest of the World 


Broadcasting Stations Also 
As Numerous, According 
To Data Just Compiled by 
Federal Specialist 





Within the borders of the United States 
are nearly as many broadcasting stations 
as in all the rest of the world while the | 
number of receiving sets about equals the 
total of all other nations, Lawrence D. 
Batson, Radio Specialist of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stated orally March 18. 

Statistics compiled by Mr. Batson, made 
public March 18, show that as of Feb. 
27, 1931, there were approximately 650 
licensed broadcasting stations outside the 
United States. Records of the Federal 
Radio Commission show 605 licensed sta- | 


sight. | tions in the United States, with several | 


Convalescent Stage 


The probability that the worst of the 
depression is behind us is not to be un-| 
derstood as foreshadowing a sharp and 
sustained advance from present levels | 
back to normal. A brisk, spectacular as- 
cending spurt might not be an unmixed | 
good, even in the rather unlikely event} 
that it should come. Violent reactions 
one way or the other are something to 
be shunned. 

We are in the convalescent stage after 
a prolonged economic illness. The crisis 
is past, and we are definitely setting foot 
on the pathway back to health. But no 
sensibl¢ convalescent, after a siege of in- 
fluenza or typhoid, would dream of at- 
tempting to rush out and compete in a 
half-mile run. We should be well satis- 
fied, I think, if our improvement is grad- 
ual at first, lest We suffer another re- 
lapse. 


Status of Bond Market 


In all conservatism I may say that, un- 
less important breaks should oc¢ur in the | 
security or commodity markets, it seems 
likely that activity in the second quarter 
of.the present year will slightly exceed 
that of the first quarter, and that busi- 
ness in the Fall will be unmistakably on 
the upgrade. | 

Some things, as I have said, are looking 
better now. We see better quotations for 
genuinely high-grade securities, including 
bonds. The history of bond-market ac- 
tivity shows that a flow of funds into 
bond investments is a prerequisite to re- 
covery. The new issues last week con- 
stituted an especially significant total. 
Monday’s two large railway issues repre- 
sented the highest single-day financing 
since the Great Northern-Northern Pa- 
cific issue of 1921. 

The big corporations are really taking 
advantage of “low money.” One of the 
great railway systems Js planning to push 
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State Income Tax 


Is Adopted in Idaho) 


Measure Fixing Graduated 
Rates Signed by Governor 


Botse, IpanHo, March 18. 

The bill (R. 2) imposing a graduated 
income tax on corporations and individ- | 
uals was signed by Governor C. Ben Ross 
on March 17. , 

The rate of tax on both individuals and 
corporations is 1 per cent on the first 
$2,000; 2 per cent on the second $2,000; 
3 per cent on the third $2,000, and 4 per 
cent on the amount over $6,000. 

Many of the provisions of the bill are 
similar to the corresponding Federal 
statute. If the income of corporations 
from sources within the State can not be 
segregated from sources without the 
State, an allocation may be made by 
processes,or formulas of general appor- 
tionment prescribed by the Commissioner. 

Corporations which are affiliated may 
make separate returns, the bill provides, 
“or under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner, make a conso@idated return 
of net income for the purpose of this act, 
in which cases the taxes thereunder shall 
be computed and determined upon the 
basis of such return.” 

The exemptions in the case of individ- 
uals are $1,000 for single persons; $2,500 
for married persons, and $300 for de- 
pendents. 

In the case of persons and corporations 
using a calendar year, the first return 
must be made on or before Mar. 15, 1932, 
and covers the period July 1, 1931, to Dec. 
31, 1931. Payment may be made when the 
return is filed, or in two installments; the 
first when the return is filed and the sec- 
ond within six months thereafter, 





other stations under construction. 
Comparative Population 


“The position of the United States in 
Station strength is much more effectively | 
presented when population figures are 
considered,” declared Mr. Batson. “This | 
country, with a population of but 122,-| 
000,000, has nearly as many stations as 
the rest of the world, with a population | 
of 1,906,000,000. Within the United States | 
it is estimated there are some 15,000,000 
receiving sets, with other nations together 
probably having about the same number.” | 

Mr. Batson pointed out that only a year 
ago, records showed that the United 
States accommodated more stations than 
were in operation in all other nations. 


yard reducing the number of American 
stations to alleviate congestion in the 
broadcast band and eliminate interference 
to reception. Other nations, which have! 
only begun to appreciate the advantages 
of broadcasting, now are installing more! 
and more stations. 

Possible Growth 

“To make radio programs available to 
every human being on earth,” said Mr. | 
Batson, “more than 380,000,000 receiving 
sets would be necessary. There are now, 
roughly, 30,000,000 sets in use, based on 
best available information. This estimate | 
is made on the assumption that there are 
five listeners to each set. Thus, about 
150,000,000 people are now equipped with 
radio rece:ving facilities.” 

Along with the world-wide activity in 
broadcasting, Mr. Batson asserted reports 
to the Department show a “definite trend” | 
toward the use of high power as the most 
effective means of reaching the remote | 
listener. In tropical countries, he said, | 
where static is at its worst, strong signals | 
are necessary. | 

He pointed out that several of the large | 
American broadcasting stations transmit | 
simultaneously on short wave rebroadcast- | 
ing channels their regular programs dur- | 
ing evening hours, for reception in trop- | 
ical areas. These short wave programs | 
are received in widely separated areas of 
the world. 

Reports from Germany, England, and 
Russia, particularly, disclose that more 
“superpowered” stations, ranging up to as/ 
high as 500,000 watts are being installed, | 
he said. In other European countres,| 
central high-powered transmitters are be-| 
ing installed either to replace or supple-| 
ment existing stations. 


The tabulation of foreign radio stations | 


pra tendency, he declared, has been to- 





Java, and the colonies of The Netherlands, 
England and Portugal, appear for the first 
time in Russia statistics. 

The policy of the Soviet government of 
trading direct, instead of through inter- 
mediaries, either individuals or countries, 
and establishing its own commercial agen- 
cies in countries important as sources or 
customers, is thus reflected in the trade 
statistics. For instance, an agency for 
buying cotton and selling whatever Soviet 
products can be disposed of has been es- 
tablisHed in Cairo; and a trade agency has 
long been operating in Buenos Aires. 

Total imports into the Soviet Union were 
valued at approximately $534,000,000 dur- 
ing the 1929-30 period, an increase of over 
21 per cent as compared with the previous 
year, according to the Russian informa- 
tion. Exports during the year were val- 
ued at approximately $501,000,000 an in- 
crease of about 14 per cent over the 1928- 
29 year, indicating an unfavorable bal- 


situation today—quite|by countries of origin and destination | ance of $33,000,000. 


Division of Imports 


The division of imports by main com-| 


modity groups shows considerable increase 
in the items of foodstuffs and raw and 
semimanufactured materials, and a gain 
of some 85 per cent in manufactured 
goods. Exports remained almost unchanged 
in general character. 

In both imports and exports, and anal- 
ysis of commodities indicates the opera- 
tion of the State foreign trade monopoly 
in determining the character of the goods 
of foreign origin required in the execu- 
tion of the industrial and agricultural pol- 
icies of the Government, and of the fo- 
mestic products that may be assembled 
for export to pay for imports. : 

Among imports, industrial machinery 
and equipment, and metals for the manu- 
facture of both, show large gains; while 
the new policy of collectivizing agriculture 
is responsible for the increased importa- 
tions of tractors and agricultural ma- 
chinery. Electrical machinery and auto- 
motive products also show conspicuous in- 
creases over the previous y@r. 

Trade in Foodstuffs 


Among foodstuffs, imports of sugar and 
herring reflect, the first, a short domestic 
crop, and the second, a scarcity of meats 
in Russia, compensated for by increased 
use of fish. Similarly, a drop in imports 
of cotton show the result of the increased 
planting of this textile plant in Russia, 
and that in receipts of chemicals is an in- 
dication of the extent to which Russia 
can now supply its own needs of these 
products. 

Exports reflect first of all the reentry 
of Russia on a large scale into the world 
grain market, after several years of small 
shipments of these products. Increases 
in exports of petroleum products, timber 
products, and coal also show the increased 
importance of Russia in these markets. 

In general agricuitural products, a gain 
in shipments of oil-cake is more than 
offset by a loss in sales of eggs and but- 
ter, for many years conspicuous items in 
Russia’s foreign trade. An increase of 
over 100 per cent in quantity of canned 
goods typifies the attempt of the gov- 
ernment to enter new fields, as does the 
gain of over 200 per cent in exports of 
cheniicals. 


By Many in New York 





Applicants Number More 


Than 50,000, Social Wel-| 


fare Commissioner Says 


New York, N. Y., March 18. 


The number of applications 
counties and cities of the State for relief 
under the old age security law has gone 
beyond the 50,000 mark, according to a 
report covering the entire State pre- 
sented March 17 to the State Board of 
Social Welfare at its monthly meeting by 
the Commissioner of Social Welfare, 
Charles H. Johnson. An authorized sum- 
mary of the report follows in full text: 

Applications from 50,081 persons were 
received prior to March 1, 1931. Of this 
number 1,404 are reported as withdrawn 
or are cases in which the applicants have 
died, leaving 48,677 applicants requiring 
consideration by public welfare officials. 
Of the total number of applications, 43 
per cent are in New York City. The num- 
ber of men who have applied in the State 


\is slightly in excess of the number of 


women, 51.1 per cent of the total number 
being men. The number received during 
February was 5,799 as compared with 
6,692 received in January. 

New York City has completed the in- 
vestigation of 17,178 applications, of which 
13,423, or 78 per cent, were approved 
while’ 3,755 were denied. In other parts 
of the State 16,904 had been investigated, 
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| Abnormal Warmth and Dryness 


[Continued on 


Recorded Throughout Winter 





HE Winter season has been remark- 
able for abnormal warmth and dry- 
ness, the water shortage below normal 
averaging 200 tons an acre for the 
United States as a whole, the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, 
stated March 18. 
The three Winter months vere the 
driest on record for 11 States, and the 
driest in 30 years for seven more. The 
Bureau's review of Winter weather fol- 
lows in full text: 
The Winter of 1930-31 was remark- 
able for abnormal warmth and dryness 
over much the greater portion of the 
United States, The temperature for the 
Winter—December to February, inclu- 
sive—averaged from four degrees to 
more than 16 degrees above normal 


throughout the area from the Ohio 
River, southern Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and northwestern Texas. northward, | 


with the largest plus departures in the 
northern Great Plains, 


In the south Atlantic and east Gulf 
States Winter temperatures averaged 
slightly below normal, the deficiencies 
being as much as three degrees in parts 
of Florida, while in the eastern Great 
Basin there were minus departures of 
two degrees to five degrees. The Pacific 
coast was somewhat warmer than nor- 
mal, while the ,west Gulf area and the 
Northeast, in general, had only small 
plus departures. 

There was a marked absence of ex- 
tremely cold weather during the Win- 
ter, except that some low temperatures 
were reported in the interior of the 
Northeast. The lowest reported from 
a first-order station of the Weather Bu- 
reau was 24 degrees below zero at 
Northfield, Vt. In general, however, 
subzero temperatures were confined to 
the northern portions of the country. 
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in the} 


Saturday Holiday |New Influences 
d - e > 
Said to Intensify : 


Law Is Construe 


Four Hours Computed in Fed- 
eral Annual Leave, Full 
Day on Sick Leave 


TNDER the new Saturday half-holiday 
law affecting nearly all employes of | 


be counted as four hours rather than 
as a full day in computing annual leave 
for employes, but in computing sick 
leave, is to be counted as a full day, 
the Acting Attorney General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, held in an opinion submitted 
to President Hoover on March 18. 

For many years prior to the passage 
of the Act of March 3, 1931, Judge 
Thacher stated in his opinion, submitted 
in compliance with a request from the 
President, there has been substantial 
uniformity of practice in the various de- 
partments of charging Saturdays af- 
fected by the executive orders as full 
days in computing sick leave and as 
four hours in computing annual leave. 
This, he added, was consistent with the 
statute as amended by Congress in 1899, 
“and is to be taken as settled adminis- 
trative construction of that act and ot 
the executive orders which were issued 
consistently with its terms.” 

(The full text of the opinion will be 
printed in the issue of March 20.) 





Treasury Refuses 
_ To Change Rules on 


Sacramental Wines 


Petitions of Certain Rabbis 

| For Abrogation of Re- 
quirement on Issuance of 
Reports Are Denied 


The Department of the Treasury has 
| declined to modify its regulations relating 
{to the withdrawal of wines for sacra- 
mental purposes, which had been sought 
iby a delegation of New York rabbis, the 
| Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Sey- 
mour Lowman, announced March 18. The 
| present regulations, Mr. Lowman declared, 
| were designed to take care of the needs 
|} of the Jewish congregations and revision 
lis neither necessary nor desirable. Mr. 
|Lowman’s announcement follows in full 
| text: 


Present Regulations 


Under, the present regulations, wine for 
Hebr&éW congregations for sacramental 
| purposes is only issued through a regularly 
ordained rabbi in charge of a congrega- 
tion having a synagogue or established 
|place of public worship. The rabbi can 
get the wine up to one gallon per annum 
for each adult member of the congrega- 
tion, not exceeding five gallons for any 
one family, by applying to the Supervisor 
of Industrial Alcohol. The wine may 
either be delivered to the rabbi for distri- 
bution by him, or if the rabbi prefers to 
do so, he can issue an order on a winnery 


| congregation is entitled to direct from the 
winery. In either event a record is to be 
{made of the transaction and a _ report 
thereon submitted to the Supervisor of 
Industrial Alcohol. 

Protests Submitted 


The regulations were adopted in 1927, 


until recently.' Last Fall sacramental wine 
was issued as usual but certain of the 
rabbis, acting under advice of counsel, 
| have refused to make the report on the 
| distribution of the wine required by the 
|regulations. That makes them violators, 





wine for the impending Passover season, 
the Supervisor of Industrial Alcohol re- 
fused to issue wine to them because they 
had not reported on the last wine that 
was issued. 

One group of rabbis, headed by Rabbi 
David S. Savitz, of Hunts Point, the 
Bronx, takes the position that rabbis 
should not be required to report on the 
| distribution of wine issued to them for 
| Sacramental purposes and that the Gov- 
ernment should place implicit faith in 
| the rabbis and their distribution of the 
| wine. 

Another group of grand rabbis, repre- 


New York, also petitioned the Treasury 
for modificiation of the regulations, and 


| by Emanuel Hertz, attorney, of New York, 
takes the position ‘that the present regu- 
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German Business 
Looks to Recovery 





| Tone Reported ad¥ Optimistic 
Despite Lack of Major Gains 


By H. Lawrence Groves, ° 
Commercial Attache at Berlin, 
Department of Commerce 
Industrial and trade activity in Ger- 
many is now holding fairly steady at the 
low level of the current depression. With 
no particular concrete evidence of any 
major improvement, however, business 
psychology has shown a more optimistic 
| tone during the past month. 


| There is a. distinct increase in confi- 
dence that the worst has passed and that 
a gradual improvement may be expected 
by Summer, or Autumn at the latest. In- 
creased activity and a strong improve- 
ment in the stock and bond markets re- 
fiect the more confident business attitude. 
This is, strengthened by the favorable 
political outlook approval for the new In- 
ternational Mortgage Bank, the prospect 
of a sanification in Berlin finances 
through a Jarge long term loan based on 
the concession of the municipal electric 
works to foreign bankers and the antici- 
pation of a substantial increase in Rus- 

| Sian orders during 1931. 

| 


The continued acute shortage of invest- 
;}ment funds threatens to perpetuate the| 
| present severe depression in all building 
}and construction lines, and offers a seri- 
;ous handicap to a business revival. A} 
buyer's holiday is still apparent, includ- | 
ing the necessity of a further reduction | 
in consumer prices commensurate with | 
the sharp reductions in manufacturers 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3,] 


the Federal Government, Saturday is to | 
| 
| 
| 
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| Loans Liberalized 
In Drought Relief 


Limit on Amounts Allowed 


Child Problems Certain Tenant Farmers 


| Is Removed 


Newspapers, Moving Pic-| 
tures and Radio Declared | 
To Increase Responsi- 
bility of School System 


Parents’ Education | 
Stressed as Need 


— $2,000 limit on drought relief 
loans to the tenants of any one 
landowner in any one county was re- 
moved March 18 by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Arthur M. Hyde, according to 
an announcement by the Department. 
The amount of loans will now be deter- 
mined by individual conditions, it was 
stated. 

The Department also made public 
figures showing that 98,924 loans had 
been approved up to March 17 amount- 
ing to $15,159,059, or approximately, one- 
third of the $45,000,000 appropriation 
for seed, feed, fertilizer, and tractor 
fuel and oil. 

The Department's statement relative 
to removal cf loan restrictions follows 
in full text: 

Secretary Hyde today (March 18) 
liberalized drought relief loan regula- 
tions by removing the $2,000 limit on 
“seed, feed, fertilizer, fuel and oil” loans 
to tenants of any one landowner in any 
one county, and the $1,000 limit on 
“agricultural rehabilitation” loans to 
tenants of any one landowner in any 
one county. The amounts of these loans 
will now be determined by conditions in 
each case. “In all previous seed loans,” 
said Secretary Hyde, “there has been 





|Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Cites Lax Attitude 
Toward Crime Exhibited by 
Younger Generation 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 18.—The in- 
fluence of the home and the church is be- 
ing replaced in the United States by the 
newspaper, the motion picture, the radio, 
and similar factors which impose upon 
; the public schools carefully planned pro- 
grams of guidance, Commissioner William 
John Cooper of the Federal Office of Edu- | 
cation declared in an address here today. 

Dr. Cooper spoke in connection with 
Schoolmen’s Week under the ayspices of 
| the Child Helping Foundation. He stressed 
| the importance of parent education while 
|calling attention to a recent survey disclos- 
ing the familiarity of children with social 


Industrial Reserve 
evils without knowledge of their criminal 


character. | To Meet War Needs 


Old Factors Break Down | 


|} An authorized summary of the address | 
| follows in full text: | 


| Under modern conditions some of the} 
factors which have influenced the char- | 


acters of children are breaking down. Special System to Keep Pro- 


|The influence ®6f the home and church ‘ . 
| appear to be waning. In their place are | duction Data Timely Also 
Urged by Member 


;new factors, such as the newspaper, the 
{moving picture, the radio, and the city | 
Naval Consulting Board 
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street. There is a tendency to place more 
responsibility on the school and many 
|} educators are believing that the good of | 
| society requires that the school assume | 7 : oa “ 
| this responsibility. The best statement | Establishment of a system of “educa- 


| “4 : hi x . ;.| tional orders” in the procurement 
a oo gions es tos naeeeeiee branches of the War and Navy Depart- 
, ments without resort to competitive bids 


| of the White House Conference. In brief, ; ol : 
|its conclusions are that the school must |!” making purchases, so as to keep alive 
|do more than has been done in the past | and up-to-date throughout peacetime the 
land that the hands of parents must be technique, tools and information neces- 
| strengthened,’ not weakened. sary to specialized production peculiar to 
| The first step required in cdoperation artitee, was adyocated March 18 before 
|}of any kind is mutual understanding. On the War Policies Commission by Howard 
9 ‘ . | Coffin, member of the Naval Consulting 


Proposed at Hearing 


of | 


1881—1885 
"wor 147 
PRICE 5 CENTS £2, 








Higher Levels 
Of Employment 


Are Maintained 





| January Improvement Was 
Continued ‘in February, 
| While Increases Occurred 
In Several Instances 





‘Larger Pay Rolls 
|  Reeorded in Month 





|United States Employment 
Service Gives Summary of 
| Situation in 48 States and 
| District of Columbia 


The January improvement in the in- 
| dustrial employment situation was main- 
; tained during February in which month 
| also occurred a few employment increases, 
‘according to a statement issued March 
|18 by the United States Employment 
| Service. 

| Likewise, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
stated on the same day that the combined 
figures -of employment and pay-roll totals 
of 15 major industrial groups showed an 
increase in February. Pay rolls were 4.7 
per cent higher in February than in Jan- 
uary, while employment gained less than 
1 per cent. The Employment Service's 
| Summary of employment conditions in the 
| 48 States and in the District of Columbia 
| follows in full text: 


“There were few substantial employs 
}ment increases during February. Several 
of the major industries expanded their 
| operating schedules somewhat and ene 
gaged additional help. Another encours 
| aging feature of the mqnth was that the 
{improvement in the industrial-employ- 
|ment situation which occurred in January 
was maintained. 
Season Aids Shoe Trade 

“Seasonal influences were largely ree 
sponsible for the upward trend noted in 
the boot and shoe industry. Quite a num- 
ber of factories producing boots and shoes 
| operated at capacity in several of the 
New England States, due to the receipt 
of rush orders for the Easter trade. Many 
shoe-factory workers who had been idle 
for some time past were recalled, and a 
further improvement may be regis 





| 


“Increased activity was noted in several 








in this industry during March. s<)!..° .s 


to deliver the amount a member of the) 


and have apparently worked satisfactorily | 


and when they made an application for| 


;sented by Palmer Canfield, attorney, of | 


| still another group of rabbis, represented | 


| the part of a school this requires much 
|}more knowledge about the children who 
come to the school than has been gath- | 
ered heretofore. Emotional differences 
which involve mental hygiene in the com- 
plete education of children are not now | 
receiving attention. But it can hardly be 
asserted that mental hygiene is anywhere 
a regular part of the educational pro- 
gram. 


Teachers Associations Lauded 


this State or to prescribe a course of ac- | 
| tion for them. I must pass to the other | 
party to the cooperative organization, the 
parent. In many communities the ad-/! 
ministrative machinery necessary to se- | 
cure the interest of parents has already | 
been set in motion. It consists of good 
Parent-Teacher associations. In the 
guidance of some children they have en- 
rolled the school authorities and one or | 
both parents to work together. These as- | 
sociations also have taken some steps in| 
the way of keeping their own member- 
ship conversant with the progress made 
by child study centers. In still other com- 
munities beginnings have been made in|! 
holding classes for parents. 


Suggested Reading Matter 

There is a growing body of material 
which parents should have. Although 
reputable magazines are now giving in- 
creasing attention to material of this sort, 
so great is the interest in it that it is 
frequently used in hastily and carelessly 
prepared articles for the Sunday supple- | 
ments. And we may expect many disap- 
pointments in books and sets of books! 
written by charlatans and near chalatans, 
peddled by clever salesmen who take ad- 
vantage of an eager but uncritical buy- 
| ing public. If we are to secure maxi- 
mum results with minimum effort the ma- 
terial of real value must be offered to} 
those parents who wish it by the schools 
under the instruction of thoroughly qual- | 
ified teachers. 

Very fortunately there resulted from | 
the deliberation of a great conference 
called by the President of the United 
States, which drew a nation-wide attend- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Clocks Setting Standard Time 


To Be Housed 


‘as Naval Observatory has developed |!similar to that employed in lighting 
| magazines on board naval vessels. 


plans for assuring accuracy of the 
standard time service which it operates, 
contemplating installation of new clocks 
of great precision in a new vault of spe- 
cial design, according to information 
made available at the observatory 
March 18. 

The vault will be embedded in the 
ground below the frost line, and will be 
equipped with a periscope which will 
permit visitors to the observatory to see 
the clocks that “keep the Nation’s time” 
without exposing the sensitive mechan- 
ism to vibration. 

Additional information was 
available as follows: 

The new vault in reality will be two 
vaults, one within the other. The inner 
compartment is to be made of hollow 
tile, while the outer will be constructed 
of either stone or concrete. Hot water 
heat will be used in maintaining a con- 
stant temperature of 85 degrees. An air 
space of at least 18 inches will be pro- 
vided between the inner and outer 
walls, thus giving opportunity for in- 
spection, cleaning and other activities. 

Air locks will be provided so that ac- 
cess to the vault may be made without 
exposing the timepieces to atmospheric 
changes. © Illumination of the inner 
vault will be accomplished by a system 


made 


Board. 
Mr. Coffin further 
formation of an “industrial reserve,” 


ognized and set apart for the national 


|scheme of things in time of war, whose 
services would be devoted to the task of 


industrial production. 


Drafting Large Vessels 
P. A. S. Franklin, president of the In- 


; . |ternational Merchant Marine, also ap-| 
Time does not permit me, however, to | peared, recommending a plan of univer- | 
take stock of the schools of this city or|sal draft of vessels of more than 2,500 


tons, so as to prevent wartime profits in 
the shipping industry. 

Homer L. Ferguson, of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company, and Ben- 
jamin C. Marsh, representing the “Peo- 
ple’s Lobby,” also appeared to present 
their views to the Commission. 

Mr. Coffin declared that the plan pre- 
viously presented by Bernard M. Baruch 
was “most comprehensive” in its scope. 

The first question to be answered, he 
said, is whether or not “we will be sincere 
and honest with ourselves,” 
the 


consumption as a_ gesture before 


American people.” 


Steps in Peacetime Urged 

The statement that the same conditions 
which prevailed at the outbreak of the 
World War, would not be met in the 
event of another war is entirely mislead- 
ing, he declared, and unless definite steps 
are taken in peacetime the same problems 
may confront the Nation. 

All questions of profit regulation and 
price-fixing fade into insignificance be- 
Side the greater question of winning a 
war, he declared, 


Mr. Coffin said to accomplish the aim | 


of the Commission, it must obtain from 
Congress permission to establish a com- 
prehensive system of “educational orders” 


on the part of the procurement divisions | 


of the War and Navy Departments with- 
out resorting to competitive bids, up to a 
reasonable limitation. 

There is no other way, he said, to in- 
sure that skilled mechanics and manu- 
facturers of the country can maintain 
over the years of peace the specialized 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


in Special Vault 


This 
will permit the observatory staff to 
change globes, polish and clean reflec- 
tors and make’ repairs to wiring with- 
out entering the chamber. 

The periscope will extend through the 
roof so that the interior of the vault 
in which the clocks will be situated can 
be inspected from the record room 
above. 

The present clock vault is located in 
the basement of the west observer's 
room. It is limited in size and is, there- 
fore, unsuitable for installation of the 
clocks which the observatory plans to 
add to its system. The inner com- 
partment of the present vault is of 
wooden construction, while the outer 
walls, nine inches thick, are made of 
brick. 

Installation of three new clocks of the 
“Shortt” type—said to be the most ac- 
curate precision timepiece now avail- 
able—must eventually be effected to as- 
sure greatest possible efficiency. One 
clock of this type has just been received 
and installed at the observatory. Ob- 
servatory Officials hope to procure the 
additional two clocks within the next 
two years, 

The clocks now being used in the 
standard time service are 30 years old. 





recommended the | 
to 
| be made up of skilled mechanics, to be rec- 


or whether | 
what is done will be merely for “political | 


branches of the textile industry. An up- 
ward trend in both production and em- 
ployment was quite noticeable in certain 
localities in the knitting mills, hosiery es< 
tablishments, and in plants manufacture 
ing rayon products and woolen goods, 
The cotton-textile mills did not share so 
conspicuously in this improvement. Many 
of the cotton mills, particularly those lo- 
cated in the southern and southwestern 
States, continued on part-time schedules, 
and there was considerable unemployment 
among these workers. 


Steel Conditions Improve 


“A better condition was revealed in the 
iron and steel centers of the country. 
Production schedules were stepped up in 
several of the large iron and steel estab- 
lishments, and quite a number of men 
were recalled to their jobs. Large orders 
have recently been booked and a further 
gradual increase in activity and employ- 
ment is expected in the iron and steel ine 
dustry during the next 30 to 45 days. 


The improvement in the plants manus 
facturing automobiles and automobile ace 
cessories was somewhat spotty; however, 
the outlook in this industry was much 
brighter at the close of the month than 
| it has been for many weeks. The month 
|of February witnessed some increases in 
production in a number of these factories, 
which resulted in additional help being 
engaged.” 

“The majority of the rubber-tire face 
tories worked below normal, but a grade 
ual increase in activity is confidently exe 
pected as the automobile industry ex 
pands. An upward trend was noted in 
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Cost of British Dole 
Is Mounting Rapidly 


| <a 
} 


| Unemployment Fund Is Said to 
Be Hopelessly Insolvent 


The probable cost of England’s uneme 
ployment insurance for 1931 will be about 
$656,977,500, while the unemployment fund 
is hopelessly insolvent and is increasing 
its debt at the rate of nearly £1,000,- 
000 per week, according to a statement 
March 18 by the Department of Commerce, 
The statement follows in full text: 


The cost of unemployment insurance to 
the British Exchequer has increased from 
£11,750,000 in the financial year ended 
March 31, 1929, to nearly £37,000,000 for 
the current financial year (£ equals $4.86) 
according to a Treasury memorandum pre# 
sented to the Royal Commission on Une 
employment Insurance, Trade Commis- 
sioner Roger R. Townsend, London, ine 
forms the Department of Commerce. 

The estimate for the coming year be« 
ginning April 1, 1931, is given as £50,000,< 
000 to £55,000,000 on the basis of existing 
conditions. In addition to this direct cost 
to the exchequer, it is estimated that the 
unemployment fund will have to borrow 
an additional £50,000,000 from the Treas= 
ury, and that assessments on employers 
and employes will aggregate probably 
£30,000,000. This makes an _ estimated 
maximum total of £135,000,000 ($656,977,- 
500) as the probable cost of unemploy< 
ment benefit during the coming year. 

It is expected that the unemployment 
fund will be from £72,000,000 to £75,000,000 
in debt to the Treasury before end of the 
current financial year on March 31, and 
that an additional £40,000,000 ‘to £50,000,- 
000 will have to be borrowed in the fol- 
lowing year. The fund is thus hopele 
insolvent under present conditions, 
is now increasing its debt at the rate of 
nearly £1,000,000 per week, according to 
the British report. At this rate the 
amount borrowed from the Treasury dur- 
ing the year will about equal the amount 
provided in the national budget for the 
debt sinking fund. 
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Trade Sentiment | 
Improves Abroad 


Probation Called | 
Best Method of © | 


o e |'Downward Trends in Several 
Reducing Crime | 


| Countries Believed to Have 
Been Checked 








German trade and industrial activity 
has shown no further decline and confi- 
State | dence has distinctly improved. The Neth- 
erlands also has experienced slight gains, 
most of which are psychological. No} 
| change can be observed in Belgium, ex- 
/cept for the prospective elimination of | 
| seasonal trade restrictions. The agricul- 
| tural situation in Spain is uncertain and 
unemployment in the south is acute. 
Business sentiment in India has reacted 


Governor Roosevelt Urges 
Development of 
Policy for Offenders Not 
Naturally Criminal 


| 
| 
| 
| 





New York, N. Y., March 18.—If_a crim- 
inal’s history gives ground for belief that 
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he is not of a naturally criminal type, pro- 
bation is the most efficient method of 
handling him, and yet pr@ation is “the 
least understood, the least developed, the, 
least appreciated of all our efforts to rid 
society of the criminal,” Governor Roose- 
velt of New York told the National Pro- 
bation Association here yesterday. 


Presenting criminal statistics and facts 
in support of probation as a means of 
handling crime, Governor Roosevelt's ad- 
dress, sent out by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, follows in full text: ' 

To no other institutions of learning in 
the world do so many postgraduates re- 
turn for advanced instruction as to those 
“colleges of crime” which a still unen- 
lightened civilization has erected for a 
quite different purpose—our penal in- 
stitutions, State and national. Prison 
statistics show that from 50 per cent to 
60 per cent of those once sent to jail be- 
come habitual offenders and eventually re- 
turn to jail again. When we consider 
that this 50 per cent represents only those 
persons who have been caught in the act 
and have been successfully prosecuted, 
and that we must add those who have 
escaped detection or have slipped through 
the many loopholes in our creaking and 
antiquated machinery. of justice and 
prosecution, we are forced to admit that, | 
as a protection to society, the whole 
prison system has been miserably inade- | 
quate and ineffective. We are only begin- 
ning to reali that the overwhelming | 
majority of ot convicted criminals return 
to society in a short time and become 
again our neighbors and active members 
of our community. 

Reformation of Prisoners 

We have assumed that the horrors of | 
prison life, that the stigma which so- | 
ciety brands upon every prisoner, were 
forcing him through sheer terror into the 
path of virtue on his release. That is not 
true. We must always have prisons. | 
There are always those who are criminal 
by instinct, who must be kept from so- 
ciety and from injuring others because 
their minds are incapable of reformation, 
their wills too weak to keep them from 
lives of crime. These must be rearrested 
and rearrested and rearrested and rear- 
rested. Our police records are full of | 
criminal biographies of those who have 
spent, since they reached adolescence, far | 
more time in jail than out of it. For such | 
our prisons must be maintained. But we 
are finding from practical experience that 
the permanent reformation of the first 
offender is, possible in far more instances 
than we réalize. In the State of Massa- 
chusetts 80 per cent of those who have 
been placed on probation instead of being 
sent to jail have made good. In our own 
State we have placed 250,000 offenders on | 
probation in the last 24 years. We are 
now placing more than 25,000 yearly, as | 
our courts and our judges have become | 
convinced of the value of the probation | 
system in reducing crime. We have, un- 
fortunately, no figures showing how many | 
of these were permanently reformed, but | 
they have contributed in that time over | 
$23,000,000 in fines, restitutions and sup- 
port of dependents; and I have no doubt 
that the percentage of permanent refor- | 
mations closely approximates that of our | 
sister State. a 

There are three ways of dealing with | 
the first offender: We can send him to} 
jail and kep him there until the expira- 
tion of his sentence; we can parole him | 
before that sentence expires, or we can) 
put him on probation after he is sentenced | 
without his going to jail at all. 

Probation and Parole 

For the information of my radio audi- 
ence let me = clear the difference | 
betweer probation and patole which is) 
often confused in the public mind. When | 
a@ convicted prisoner, at the time of his| 
sentence is released from custody but kept | 
under the observation of a court officer | 
without going to prison to serve any part) 
of his sentence, he is said to be placed 
on probation. . 

If he is actually sent to prison, how- 
ever, but later found worthy of being re- 
leased, again under the observation and 
technically in the custody of a special 
officer, he is said to be placed on parole. 

In both cases his past record is looked 
into before action is taken and a failure 
to report to the proper officer, or a new 
offense against the law, sends him to 
prison to serve out his sentence with 
added penalties. 

If the criminal’s past history gives good 
reason to believe that he is not of the 
naturally criminal type, that he is capable | 
of real reform and of becoming a useful} 
citizen, there is no doubt that that pro- 
bation, viewed from the selfish standpoint 
of protection to society alone, is the most 
efficient methcd that we have. And yet 
it is the least understood, the least de- 
veloped, the least appreciated of all our 
efforts to rid society of the criminal; I 
am very glad not only to express my ap-| 
preciation of the work which your asso- 
ciation has done in the education of the 
public, but, in addressing many thousands | 
of people over the radio at the same time, | 
to do what I can to awaken a greater 
public interest in probation throughout 
our country generally. 

Segregation Advised 

By segregation, by removing the first 
offender from the demoralizing society 
of the habitual criminal, by a study of 
the criminal himself, treating him as 
an individual rather than in the mass, 
we can do much to reduce that stagger- 
ing percentage of second offenders. I am 
proud that this State, largely through 
the splendid recommendations of our leg- 
islative prison commission, has now em- 
barked upon a 10-year program aimed 
to make our prisons, so far as they can 
be made, no longer what I have called 
“colleges of crime,” but true institutions 
of reform. 

By shortening the terms of those who 
show after their incarceration hopeful 
symptoms of a real repentance, we can 
add a still greater number of good citi- 
zens to our communities. And here I 
am again proud to report that our State 
last year has taken the lead in the de- 
velopment of a powerful, efficient and 
properly financed commission of parole. 

By investigation of the past history of | 
first offenders or of those who, in the 
opinion of the judge who tries the case, 
have been the victims, somewhat, of cir- | 
cumstances and who are not hopelessly 
criminal in their tendencies, and by the! 
placing of such as are folind worthy upon 
probation, I believe we shall empty our 
prisons still further, and while for some 
years we uunve had in this State a certain 
state supervision and support, it is my 
feeling that this State can go much fur- 
ther than it has and I am recommending 
to our Legislature this year that this be 
made a subject of expert study and that 
mext year we inaugurate a real system 
of State probation as advanced and effec- 
tive as our new parole system is already 
showing itself to be. 

Economically, probation is to the finan- 
cial advantage of the State. Statistics 





favorably to the agreements reached at 
the Round Table Conference. Japanes 
trade this month is showing an uniavor- 
able balance, owing to increased raw cot- 
ton imports and smaller raw silk and cot- 
ton textile exports, but the shipping situ- 
ation has improved somewhat. 


Silver Situation 


The Shanghai silver market is consid- 
erably firmer, but exchange uncertain- 
ties are embarrassing both importers and 
exporters in China. In spite of difficult 
credits and collections, business in the 


Philippines has become more optimistic; | 


preliminary trade returns for January 
show heavily reduced imports with ex- 
ports only slightly lower than last year. 
Continued small imports and heavy ex- 
ports have improved the Argentine peso 
exchange. Brazilian coffee prices for fu- 
ture delivery improved slightly last week, 


but general commercial conditions re- | 


mained dull. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Number of Radio Sets 
In This Nation Equal 
To Rest of the World 


Broadcasting Stations Also 
As Numerous, According 
To Data Just Compiled by 


Federal Specialist 
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shows that Cuba now ranks second to the 
United States in aggregate number of sta- 
tions. As of Feb. 27 it had 70 licensed sta- 
tions, most of which, however, were in the 
low power category, and centered in or 
around Havana. Canada had 67 stations, 
a number operating with high power. 

As to Russia, Mr. Batson declared there 
is no official information, the Department, 
he said, is advised that the present num- 
ber of stations in the entire union is 47, 
with the principal stations at Moscow, 
Leningrad, Sverdlovak, Tiflis, Kharkov and 
Tashkent. Under the “five-year program,” 
it is reported that 60 new stations, of 
which more than a dozen will have power 
of 100,000 watts, or twice the output of 
the most powerful American station, 
will be installed. Every important city, 
the Department is informed, has one or 
more stations. 


\ 





| 


The battleship “Arizona,” on which the President and his party will embark today for a cruise to Porto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, was placed in commission,. March 1, at Norfolk Navy Yard, after completion of a 21- 





Department of the Navy 


months modernization. ‘The trip with the President is a “‘shake-down” cruise. Elevation of the twelve 14- 
inch turret guns and replacement of the 3-inch antiaircraft battery with eight 5-inch antiaircraft guns 


were cha 


Advance Plann 


|\Governor Meyer of Federal 


| Operations of war are not limited 
| by financial considerations, but by re- 
sources of manpower, supplies and 
morale, to which finance is secondary, 
| Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Fed- 
| eral Reserve Board, declared in a pre- 
pared statement before the War 
| ‘Policies Commission, March 16. 

One of the important lessons of the 
last war, Mr. Meyer said, “is that the 
known and certain needs of war 
should not be confuse@ with the un- 
known and uncertain problems of suc- 


nges comprised in th 





e modernization of the batt 


—————— 


ing of F inancial Details Buyer of Extract 
For Wartime Is Declared Inadvisable 


Reserve Board Asserts That | 


Monetary Considerations Are Secondary 





States had approximately one-third of the 
monetary gold supply of the world in its 
treasury, and through its immense vol- 
ume of export balances in the years im-| 
| mediately preceding our entry into the! 
war, we had been accumulating currency 
| whereas other nations were on the whole | 
|being drained of currency or bullion to) 
pay for outside purchases. 

However, the Treasury as far as practi- 
cable discouraged the circulation of gold 
/coin and also, under powers given to the 
| President by the Espionage Act and en-| 


ceeding peace times, for otherwise the 
efficient prosecution of the war is 
handicapped and the permanent prob- 
lems of peace are complicated.” Pub- 
| lication of the statement began in the 
issue of March 18. It concludes as 
follows: . 

| In addition, many other proposed issues | 
lof securities were no doubt deferred or | 


forced under regulations administered by 
| the Secretary of the Treasury, took control | 
of the export of coin, bullion or currency 
from the United States. These regulations 
}were abolished by proclamation of the 
| President on June 26, 1919, except as to 
lexport of bullion, or currency or coin to 
parts of Russia. The Treasury appointed 
a Gold Export Committee of three mem- 





| the court pointed out that “there was no 


bers to control the movement of gold. 


show that it costs, roughly, $18 a year to| 


Mexican Situation 
Mexico, the list sets forth, has 39 sta- 
tions, of which 20 were placed in operation 
during 1930. “This denotes that Mexico 
has become ‘radio-minded’ and is catching 
up with other nations in broadcasting 


strength,” Mr. Batson said. Mexico is plac- | 


ing particular emphasis on educational 
stations, for the purpose of teaching rural 
pupils by radio, he stated. A station, with 
the call letters XFX has been installed at 
Mexico City by the Department of Educa- 
tion, he said. 

Australia has 38 stations, of which 14 
were installed last year. Swederi has 32, 
Germany 28, France 30 and the United 
Kingdom 18. The remainder of the sta- 
tions are distributed throughout the other 
nations. 

Three Stations in Siam 


“An interesting point shown in the com- 
pilation of world stations,” said Mr. Bat- 
son, “is that Siam, which had no broad- 
casting of its own, installed three stations 


last year in Bangkok, capital of the em-| 


every portion of the world is 
within reception range of broadcasting. 
Africa has 14 licensed stations, one of 
which is in the heart of the ‘jungle coun- 
try’ at Nairobi, province of Kenya, having 
been installed last year.” 


supervise each person released on proba- 
tion. Under more watchful scrutiny and 
closer observation it may perhaps even- 
tually cost as much as $25 for each per- 
son. Against that set the $350 to $500 
a year it costs the State to keep a man 
in jail. It is my hope that in New York 
at least, and eventually in all our States, 
we shall be continually decreasing the 
number of our prison guards and wardens 
and increasing the number of our parole 
and probation officers. Probation officers, 
however, must be properly trained and 
competent persons. 
lamentably weak. I am confident if the 
Legislature agrees to the investigation I 
have requested, that we shall find a prac- 
tical way to secure really qualified pro- 
bation officers, just as we are now insist- 
ing on really qualified parole officers. 
is the State’s affair and this ‘whole mat- 
ter of probation should be made the 


State's business and put under wise State 


control. 
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In this we have been| 


It 


| discouraged by the knowledge of the ex- 
listence of the Committee or as a result 
of the Committee’s public appeals for 
cooperation. 


| The function of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee was to determine whether or not 
proposed issues were sufficiently in the 
public interest, sufficiently necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war, 
to warrant their being offered in a mar- 
ket so preempted by the financing opera- 
tions of the United States Government. 
It also carried out a certain measure of 
|public service by discouraging unsound 
flotations for which, as a result of the 
unusually prosperous economic conditions 
of the country as a whole, there was so 
fertile a field. 

The members of the Committee were so 

impressed by the volume of doubtful se- 
curity issues which were being or might 
be offered to the public for sale that the 
first report of the Committee urged th 
desirability of continuing some form of 
Federal supervision of securities during 
peace-times. This recommendation, how- 
|ever, was never put into effect. 
Thus it appears that the only specific 
| financial control exercised during the war, 
using the words in their narrowest sense, 
was comparatively limited in scope and 
without legal authority to enforce any 
measure of control. The real control was 
| incidental to other operations; such con- 
| trol resulted from the inability of any 
|new enterprise, or proposed expansion on 
|}the part of existing enterprises, to se- 
cure without Government approval the 
men and materials required for construc- 
tion or operation. 

Obviously the control of manpower was 
primarily in the War Department through 
the draft, and the control of material 
was largely with the War Industries Board 
as far as domestic allocations were con- 
cerned, and with the War Trade Board 
as far as imported materials were con- 
cerned. 

Due to the formation of the Federal Re- 
|serve System at the beginning of the 
World War, the specie problems were by 
no means as important as they would 
have been under our earlier banking sys- 
tem, Neither did the United States find 
it necessary to resort to the various meth- 


| 
| 


| 


Before the operations of this Committee 
had proceeded very far, it was apparent 
|that the control of gold movement was| 
|quite definitely tied up with problems of 
|foreign exchange. Consequently, the} 
| Treasury, acting through the Federal Re-| 
serve Board as its agent, set up a division | 
| for foreign exchange in New York. 


| Problems Involved 


In Foreign Exchange 

| It became necessary to assist the cur- 
land Italy, and, as war restrictions pre- 
|vented settlement of trade balances by 
| gold export, everything possible was done 


permit to settle balances by the export of 
|nonessential commodities. The whole 
question of foreign exchange transactions 
and settlements involved numerous trans- 
| voluminous to permit more than passing 
mention here. 
|sented in connection with silver. There 
Orient involving jute, hides and many 
| other essential war materials. In partic- 
ular, there was a very urgent demand for 
additional currency for India on account 
of the large volume of necessary war sup- 
| plies being purchased there, such as mica, 
jute, shellac, and graphite. The use of 
silver as currency was general in the 
Orient, and it was necessary to make pay- 
ments there in silver. The amount of 
silver required was far in excess of the 
available stocks or production outside of 
ithe monetary reserves of the United 
| States. Consequently the Pittman Act 
was passed, on Apr. 23, 1918, which au- 
thorized the retirement of silver certifi- 
cates and melting down the silver dollars 
held against these, in amounts up to 350,- 
| 000,000 ounces. The act provided that any 
silver sold must be repurchased later in 
corresponding amounts at $1 per ounce. 
The United States Government, acting 


the use of the Government of India, at $1 
per ounce. 


rency exchange of France, Great Britain | 


|actions, and the material available is too} 


|was a large volume of trade with the | 
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ods for collecting coin, particularly gold,| were replaced by Federal reserve notes 
used by the other belligerents. The rea-| secured by United States certificates of 
son for this is obvious, in that the United | indebtedness or United States two-year 
gold notes. As the silver was repurchased 
|from time to time later, the Federal re- 
| serve notes were retired. 


Corollaries to Financial 


Control Are Set Forth 

Because of the fact that the Govern- 
ment preempted the security markets, and 
| further because of the fact that it exer- 
cised some measure of control on private 
finance through the Capital Issues Com- 
| mittee, and a very definite control on pri- 
vate operation through the control of men 
}and material, as previously mentioned, it 
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set up various bodies which could aid di- 


public and private, financing of operations 
necessary or contributory to the prosecu- 
| tion of the war. 


P 8-- — te War Credits Board and the War Finance 
on eo egg ty he c 5). | Corporation. The War Trade Board, 
(P 2--0 5). while functioning primarily for the pur- 


| pose of regulating import and export of 
commodities and preventing trade with 
the enemy, had an incidental relation to 
financial control because of the bearing 
| of foreign trade on foreign exchange. Va- 


Railroads—(P 8--c &). 
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could 


payment. In the early stages of 
war, this situation was met temporarily 
by 
and facilities. 
that private finance could 


became necessary for the Government to} 


rectly or indirectly in private, or combined | 


Such bodies included the | 


Previous to the war, the law provided 
that payments on Government contracts 
not exceed the value of services 
rendered or goods delivered prior to such 
the 


furnishing contractors raw materials 
However, it became obvious 
not be de- 
|pended upon for the facilities, supplies 
and working capital required in so large| which banks could, in effect, rediscount | 
a volume for the manufacture of muni- | 
tions under Government contracts. This | prises through a Government-owned cor- 
was partly for the reason that the mar- | poration, just. as the short-term obliga* 


leship. 





President Leaves 


On Caribbean Trip 


Visits to Be Made to Both 


Porto Rico and Virgin 
Islands 


President Hoover, March 18, departed 
for Old Point Comfort, Va., where on 
March 19 he will board the U. S. S. 
— for a cruise in the Caribbean 
ea. 

The first stop will be made by Presi- 
dent Hoover in Porto Rico where he will 
confer with Governor Roosevelt on con- 
ditions in the island, it was stated orally 
at the White House. The President plans 
to spend two days in Porto Rico during 
which he expects to make a first-hand 
survey of conditions resulting from the 
hurricane of 1928. 

The only other stop to be made while 
in the Caribbean will be that in the Vir- 
gin Islands, where the President will 
make a trip over the Islands and discuss 
conditions with Governor Paul M. Pear- 


son, recently appointed by the President | 


to that post. 

The official party making the trip with 
the President will include the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, who has juris- 
diction over Porto Rico and the Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, to 
whose Department jurisdiction of the of- 
fairs of the Virgin Islands was recently 
transferred by Executive order of the 
President from the Department of the 
Navy. 

At the White House, it was explained 
that no definite date had been set for 
the President’s return, although he is 
expected back in Washington about 
March 30. 


| Legislative Recess 


Voted in Tennessee 


~~ | During Investigation’ 


Is Denied Recovery | Action Is Taken to Permit 





Mississippi Court Holds Victim 
Of Ginger Without Redress 


JACKSON, Miss., March 18. 
The Mississippi Supreme Court has just 
ruled that a person paralyzed from drink- 
ing “impure” jamaica ginger may not re- 
cover damages from the dealer from whom 
the extract was purchased when both 
the seller and the buyer knew that it -was 
to be used as a beverage. 
Both the buyer and seller were equally 
liable, it was determined, since both had 


| violated the National Prohibition Act, the 
bottle’s label setting out that it contained 


“not over 83 per cent alcohol.” 
In discussing the evidence in the case, 
that of G. W. Green v. L. P. Brown, 


question that the liquid was intoxicating, 
that Green purchased it, and Brown sold| 
the ginger @s a beverage.” 


Justice J. G. McGowen, in his opinion | 


patron was allegedly poisoned by a bottle 


of soft drink which he purchased on Sun- 


day. The court therein held, it was stated, | 
that he could not recover damages be- | 
cause, in order to sue, he must show that | 
he was in legal possession of the drink, | 
and since he violated a Sunday observ- | 


ance law in buying the drink, he was liable 
equally with the seller. 
“The language flis the case at bar 


exactly,” Justice McGowen said, “the only | 
| difference being that in that case the! 


Sunday law was violated while in this 
tion law is violated.” 


kets for private issues were so largely | 
| preempted by the Government's own op- 
|; erations, and partly for the reason that 
| @ considerable measure of risk was neces- | 


| sarily inv ie 
|that war limitations on tonnage would! ’ olved in financing the construc 


tion and operation of plants intended 


| Primarily, and often solely, for war pur- | 


| Poses. 
| 
Oct. 6, 1917, which authorized the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
to make advance payments to contractors 


the contract price of supplies purchased 
| “during the period of the existing emer- 
gency.” This authority in 


| respect to advances against contracts by 


| the Navy *or War Departments, for the | 


period of the war. 


| In order to make possible the necessary | 


| control of advances under the authority 
| thus conferred, the War Department or- 


|ganized the War Credits Board, which, | 


during ia period of its active existence, 
approve: advances of approximatel 
| $248,000,000, and collected oe aoe 
$1,000,000. As this sum represents only 
about 1 per cent of the total expenditures 
of the United States Government in its 
own operations during the ‘war, it is ob- 
vious that the resources of the contract- 
ing firms, together with such assistance 
as they were able to obtain from private 
sources, were sufficient to 
| greater part of their requirements. 


} 7 . 
However, a large part of the money ex- 











under these provisions, melted down 200,-| Pended by the Government was for oper- | 
000,000 ounces of silver dollars held under | 4tions under its own control and owner- | 
| the silver certificates and sold this amount! Ship, So that the percentage is not the | 
to the Government of Great Britain, for| full measure of the importance of the | 


| transactions -of this financing agency. 


The silver certificates retired} The War Credits Board found itself | 


| involved rather unexpectedly in the 
broad general problems of financial con- | 
| trol on account of interest rates, in that 
|in the beginning advances were made at 
|5 per cent interest, whereas in time the 
| interest rates through ordinary banking 
|channels became much higher, There 
was therefore a tendency for contractors 
to draw away from well established bank- 
ing credit channels and resort to loans 
| from the War Credits Board as a matter 
;of monetary saving rather than war 
;emergency. This situation later was met 
;by monthly revision of interest rates in 
|consultation with the Treasury. 

Looking back over thé history of our 
| participation in the war, it. would appear 
that the War Credits Board performed 
a necessary function and that a similar 
organization is perhaps fundamental to! 
the successful financing and financial 
control of large-scale war onerations. The 
activities of the War Credits Board, and 
|the volume of advances handled by it, 
would have increased progressively with 
the further duration of the war. and no 
doubt there would have ari : 
problems to face. 


War Finance Corporation 
And Its Operation 


With the operations of the Government 
itself financed by Government funds, and 
with munitions contractors assisted by 





| it became necessary to: consider some of 
; the increasing problems of finance en- 
countered by private enterprise necessary 
or contributory to the prosecution of the 


The situation was met by an act passed | 


7 }in amount eedi | 
Certain specific problems were pre- | S not exceeding 30 per cent of 


4 effect sus-| 
| pended the provisions of existing law, with | 


cover the 


sen many new 


the advances of the War Credits Board, | 


Continuance of Inquiry 
Into Alleged Waste of 
The State’s Money 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 18. | 


The Legislature yesterday voted to re- 
| cess on March 20 until May 25 to allow 
| the State Investigating Committee to con- 
| tinue its work after the recess. The ses- 
| Sion will adjourn finally on July 2. This 
| action was taken following receipt of a 
| report by the Investigating Committee 
citing evidences of irregularities in Ten- | 
| nessee’s governmental system which, ac- 
| cording to the report, nave caused the 
| loss of millions of dollars of State money, 
| and asserting that the Committee has in- | 
| formation of further wrongdoing, such as | 


| “misappropriation and waste of public | 


funds.” 
Irregularities Charged 
The Committee charged that the State| 


Funding Board sold more than $50,000,-| 
for the court, cited a case in which a 000 in bonds without competitive bidding, ; 


and that it borrowed more money than 
could be used economically 


completion of an audit of the State's fi- 
nancial affairs were recommended in the 
report, the conclusion of which stated: 

“We feel that this audit should not only 
be a check as to funds, but one that 
“— Pe npeniern f relied upon to show: 

“First, the exact financial condition of 
the State of Tennessee; 

“Second, the causes for our financial 
condition; 

Recommendations Sought 

“Third, the changes which would be 

necessary in order to prevent a recur- 


rence of this, the greatest financial dis- 
aster w 


enced; 


«oa the possibilities and the means 
cure more economic administrati 
| of ba yt affairs; ne 
“Fifth, recommendations for the mod- 
ern and scientific conduct of the affairs 
| of the State, to the end that they may be 
conducted not only economically, but in 
& way ‘more beneficial to the people.” 


tions of commerce were redisc 
| through the Federal reserve ee 
— oo Fenlised aek in certain cases di- 
‘ ance might hav 
eo enterprise» 7 nS 
erefore, by act of Apr. 5, 1918. th 
War Finance Corporation was uae 
It was empowered and authorized (section 
v8) to make advances for periods not ex- 
| ceeding five years to banks, bankers or 
trust companies in the United States 
| which after the entry of the United States 
into the war had made, and had out- 


Bh 
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ing met by sale of securities to the pub- 
lic, in & market becoming increasingly 
narrower as a result of the preemption of 
such markets for Government issues. It 
,;was thought that this might be accom- 
plished by the setting up facilities through 


the longer term issues of private enter- 


war, whose capital requirements were be- | 
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National Library 


| To Buy Books of 
Russian Royalty 


‘Collection Embraces Nearly 


| 1,700 Volumes, Includ- 
ing Elaborate Bindings 
And Secret Documents 


| The Library of Congress has decided to 
| purchase a portion of the private librar: 
|of the former Russian royal family, th 
| Library announced March 18. 

Volumes numbering “1,609, which for- 
merly belonged to Russian royalty, it was 
stated, are included among approximately 
| 1,700 books, which the Library will buy 
from Isreal Perlstein, of New York City. 
Mr. Perlstein acquired the Russian vol- 
umes a few months ago from a State con- 


| The. price was not made public. 
Nature of Collection 


of the Library, Linn R. Blanchard, in 
explaining the collection for the Library, 
authorized the following statement: 

The collection embraces approximately 
1,700 volumes which include books that 
belonged to Alexander II, Alexander III, 
| Nicholas II, The Count Alexis, and the 
Empress Marie Feodorovna, wife of Alex- 
ander III. 

The collection was in the Winter Pal- 
ace at Leningrad. The purchase agreed 
upon also includes a first printed in the 
Russian language, which was printed in 
1699 at Amsterdam. The collection also 
includes numerous secret documents em- 
braced in more than 50 volumes which 
had belonged to the General Staff of Rus- 
sia and relate to military preparedness of 
various countries adjacent to Russia. 

Several Languages 

The books are printed in Russian, 
| French, German, English and other lan- 
| guages. There are many presentation 
copies given to Czars of Russia and a few 
|books that were especially printed for 
| presentation. Along with the books are 
a few maguscripts very handsomely dec- 
orated and presented to the former royal 
| family by the authors. 

It is not known what proportion of the 
'Czar's library this collection represents, 
but there were many more of them in the 
Winter Palace. In several cases, there 
are titles of which there were only single 
copies, being special editions printed 
solely for the Czar. 

In this collection are over 200 volumes 
of Russian law, all of which are beauti- 
fully bound and printed on special paper. 
Among the more important items are all 
the editions of the military regulations, 
important administrative, criminal and 
police laws, the collection of laws on the 
settlement of peasants released from 
serfdom by order of Alexander II, and 
special laws concerning the Jews. In ad- 
dition, it contains the first law book 
printed in the Russian language, which 
was published in 1710, and also many 
codes and laws of Poland. 





‘New Jersey Seeks Plan 
To Clean Polluted Beaches 


TrENTON, N. J., March 18. 


| Creation of a commission to formulate 
a treaty with New York and Connecticut 
on legislation to rid the tidal waters of 
|the three States of pollution has been 
| approved by the Senate. Senator A. Crozer 
| Reeves, the sponsor, said that the resolu- 
| tion was designed to bring about the solu- 
| tion of a problem which has long been 
a troublesome one. 





|standing, loans to persons, firms, cor- 
| porations or associations conducting es- 
tablished and going businesses in the 
United States, and whose operations were 
| necessary or contributory to the prose- 
cution of the war, such advances to be 
limited to 75 per cent of the face value 
of the loans made by the bank. Similar 
| loans could also be made to banks, bank- 
ers, or trust companies on bonds pur- 
chased from customers engaged in neces- 
| sary or contributory operations, also lim- 
ited to 75 per cent. There was, Rowever, 
|a provision authorizing loans to banks, 
bankers or trust companies up to 100 





| per cent of the face value of loans made 


by them if at least 38 per cent additional 
security was provided, the Corporation to 
retain vower to require additional secur- 
ity at any time. 

There was a further provision (section 
8) permitting advances to savings banks 
and to building and loan associations, this 
on the theory that savings banks might 
otherwise find it necessary to realize on 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 
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: Reserve System 
In Industry for 


Special Plan to Keep Pro- 
duction Data Timely Also 
Urged by Member of 
Naval Consulting Board 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


knowledge which they must have in time 
of war. 

Further, he said, the plan would require 
the War and Navy Departments to main- 
tain in their files all up-to-date data with 
which they must deal in time of war. 


This proposal does not anticipate, he 
explained, any change in the present sys- 
tem of routine purchasing by the bid- 
Ging system, but rather an entirely new 
set-up for education in handling highly, 
specialized materials necessary in time of 
war. 

Secondly, Mr. Coffin recommended the 
establishment of an “industrial reserve” 
of skilled labor to be mobilized in the 
event of war. 

The part that labor plays in wartime, 
he said, is of utmost importance. 

Mr. Coffin pointed out that the greatest 
burden borne by industry in wartime is 
the loss of skilled labor by the draft sys- 
tem. Such an industrial reserve, he ex- 
plained, should b2 given a definite recog- 
nition by enrollment, and members thereof 
should be taught to recognize membership 
therein as an honor arising from super- 
jority in his line of work. 

The laborer thus selected, he said, would 
be given as recognition an insigna show- 
ing that he is set apart for a national 
commission, and would feel by the recog- 
nition that his industrial status is rec- 
ognized as requiring superior skill. 

Flexible Program Favored 

Concerning the Baruch plan of price- 
freezing, Mr. Coffin said that he “could 
not entirely agree’ with it. He agreed. 
however, that a flexible program in all 
phases of war conduct is necessary. 

Mr. Coffin said that so-called “profi- 
teering” in the last war was largely the 
result of the Government’s own uncer- 
tainty, vaccillation and lack of coordina- 
tion. 

When this country entered the war. 
he said, the Government was confronted 
with the task of doing everything that 
was necessary as soon as possible regard- 
less of cost so that the result was ineffi- 
ciency and ineffectiveness. 

Shipping Plan Drafted 
The universal draft of shipping plan, 


Offered by Mr. Franklin, provided in de- 
tail as follows: 


That on the day of outbreak of war, 
all ships of 2,500 tons or more shall be 
requisitioned by the Shipping Board; that 
such ships as are needed by the Navy 
shall be turned over to the Navy by the 
Board and all others shall be operated 
by their owners as agents for the Gov- 
ernment and under Government orders; 
that the Shipping Board and the Secre- 
tary of War shall appoint a committee 
of shipping men who shall supervise the 
operation and management of all ship- 
ping for the purpose of keeping ship- 
ping movements “liquid;” that the Gov- 
ernment pay to the owners a fair com- 
pensation to prevent profiteering; and 
at the conclusion of the war the Gov- 
ernment should restore the ships to their 
owners in their original condition. 


The committee would likewise be 
charged, he said, with the construction of 
necessary additional tonnage 


By this plan, he said, no owner would 


reap any profits from the sacrifice of 
others. 
Mr. Franklin also recommended that 


the War and Navy Departments continue 
the study of what is needed in ship ton- 
nage. 


Mr. Ferguson Testifies 
Homer L.. Ferguson, of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company, said that 
at least half of the time involved in the 
construction of a vessel is required in the 


drafting of plans, and as a result it is 
highly desirable that plans should be 
drawn in advance in order to expedite 


operations in time of emergency. 

In addition, Mr. Ferguson recommended 
the planning for definite contact between 
those who have to plan the vessels needed 
and those who will have to build them. 

Concerning the aim of profit elimination 
from wai, Mi. Ferguson said that there 
is no possibility of settling on a fixed price 
for ships, since doubling of output would 
quadruple profits 

“T see no way of the Government taking 
over and operating industries,” he said, 
“if the object is to secure greatest possi- 
ble production.” 

Price fixing is inevitable, he said, but it 
should be so directed as to make it subject 
to modification 


Efforts Commended 


Benjamin C. Marsh in his testimony 
expressed his “profound sympathy” for 
the Commission in “your task of turning 
your investigation from the highly im- 
moral effort to plan for a new war in 
violation of the Kellogg Pact for the re- 
nunciation of war, to the most important 
task of world organization to prevent 
war.” 

“The fact that another large scale war 
will end the present economic system 
militates against war and urges to that 
world organization on a cooperative basis 


which alone can prevent conflict,” he 
said. 

“Several measures of international co- 
operation are essential to convince the 


world how stupid war is, and so to pre- 


ven* war, but the following are of im- 
mediate importance,” he said 

“Greater freedom in the exchange of 
goods between nations 

“A public record of terms, and condi- 
tions under which obtained, of conces- 
sions held by foreigners in every unde- 


veloped nation to be deposited with some 
international agency such as the League 
of Nations. 


Financial Arrangements 


“Determination, by some agreement be- 
tween international investment bankers 
o> by some agency of the League of Na- 
tions, of procedure they will employ with 
respect to private loans to undeveloped 
nations, and citizens thereof, and for col- 
lection of debts and agreement of gov- 
ernments not to approve nor influence 
the making of such, or any other loans 
by their nationals, similar to the resolu- 
tion recently adopted on this subject by 
the Senate of the United States. 

“Adoption of some plan for the inter- 
national allocation of natural resources 
and other raw materials similar to the 
system in operation among the allies for 
the World War period. 

“Mutual concessions as to reparations 
and interallied debts, and recognition that 
world peace will be in unstable equilibrium 
as long as America has about two-fifths 
of the world’s income and wealth, but 
continues its policy of etxending its in- 
fluence and increasing its wealth and in- 
come at the expense of nations less effi- 


cient and less lavishly endowed by na- 
ture with natural resources 
“Adherence, without abdication of es- 


sential rights, to the World Court, 
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| State Line Marker 


ee 
sa 


The monolith shown in the pho- 
tograph is set at the side of the 
highway between Cumberland, 
Md., and Bedford, Pa., to mark 
the dividing line between the two 





States. The State line is the old 
“Mason and Dixon Line,” sur- 
veyed before the Civil War. The 


marker, besides bearing on alter- 
nate faces the names of the two 


States, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, also is inscribed with the 
legend, “Mason and Dixon Line.” 


Boundary markers are set up by 
the roads commissions of the two 
States. 


Mr. Stimson Believes 
Participation in Naval 


Accord Is Unnecessary 

Secretary's Statement Fol- 
lows Telephone Conver- 
sation With Ambassador 
Dawes and Mr. Morrow 


It now appears that the United States 
will not have to take part in the pro- 
posed five-power conference for the pur- 
pose of drafting a new naval agreement, 
it was stated orally March 18 by the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson 

His statement followed a trans-Atlantic 
telephone conversation with the American 
Ambassador in London, Charles G 
Dawes, and Senator Dwight W. Morrow, 
former member of the American delega- 
tion to the London naval conference. 

Developments Favorable 

Secretary Stimson previously had an- 

nounced ihat he had asked Senator Mor- 





row to have a long talk witn Ambassador 
Dawes and explain his views regarding 
the drafting of an agreement following 
the Franco-Italian naval agreement. The 


telephone conversation took place follow- 
ing the conference between Ambassador 
Dawes and Senator Morrow and the 
British. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally March 
18 that he could not discuss his conversa- 
tion with Ambassador Dawes and Senator 
Morrow in detail, but that judging from 
their report to him developments in Lon- 
don seemed to be very favorable. 

The views of the United States have 
been presented in the most competent 
possible fashion, Secretary Stimson 
pointed out, and now looks as if the 
naval negotiations would proceed satis- 
factorily without American participation 

Participation Sought 


it 


An invitation for the United States to 
participate in conzerence wo drait an 
agreement resulting from the Franco-Brit- 


ish-Italian naval negotiations was handed 
Secretary Stimson March 13, by. the Brit- 
ish Embassy, according to previous an- 
nouncements by the Department of State 

The invitation was not accepted at that 
time, however, and Secretary Stimson 
stated on March 14 tha: he had sent a 
radio message to Senator Morrow then 
on the high seas asking him to consult 
Ambassador Dawes 


Secretary Stimson explained that the 
French and Italian governments were ex- 
pected to make a statement regarding 
naval negotiations March 18 


New Factors Weakening 
Home Influence on Children 
Continued from Page 1.) 
ance, a brief document called “The Chil- 


dren's Charter In it appear 19 para- 
graphs or planks which seem to me to de- 


fine rather clearly the objectives toward 
which both school and home should work 
For even a casual reading of this docu- 
ment makes one appreciacive of the fact 
that only long process of education can 
bring its ideals to realization. There are 
now, however, parents intelligent enough 


and weaithy enough to make these ideals 
real foe scm hilaren in our schools, were 
parents aware of their own short- 

: 





these 
comings. 
Children Questioned 
Prof. W. H. Burton, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, investigated to ascertain what 
children knew about their community and 
its economic activities prior to instruction 


in these subjects turnished by the 
school. He reported that the children 
best informed on the United States Con- 





e from nomes of foreign- 
a fact which he aitributed 
“to Americanize” these peo- 
and immediately after the 


stitution ca 
born parents 
to the drive 
ple during 
Great War. 
“The group making the next to best 
score on these pieces of information lives 
in the toughest and most lawless slum 
in Chicago’s most dangerous ward he 
said, and gives in his report “a list of 
those items of civic, social and economic 
life which were best known to all chil- 
dren regardless of social or economic 
status, race or nationality.” The first 15 
items in the order of rank are 
pr Jury 
Mayor 
Electio 
Court Polling Rent 
Ballot Bank 
Familiar With Bootlegger 
Apropos of this list, Dr. Burton calls 
attention to the fact that “while nearly 
100 per cent of the boys and 90 per cent 
of the girls were thoroughly acquainted 
with the bootlegger and his activities, only 
about 40 per cent of the same children 
had ever heard of the prohibition law, 





Bootle 
Divorce 
Sheriff 
Juvenile 
Bail 


Taxes 

Insurance 
n Bank 
Place 
Deposit 


Quota Reached 





By Red Cross 
In Relief Drive 


Total of 621 Carloads of 
Foodstuffs Given to Help 
Drought Victims, in Addi- 


The Rec Cross reached its goal March 
18 in the drive to collect $10,000,000 for 
drought relief, John Barton Payne, Chair- 
man of the Red Cross, announced on that | 
day at the national headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In addition, 621 carloads of foodstuffs 
had been donated for distribution to the 
needy during the campaign for funds, he 
said. Judge Payne's statement of thanks 
follows in full text: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press, in the name of the Red Cross, 
heartiest thanks to the American public. 
It is a matter of deep gratitude to me as 
chairman, and to all of my thousands of 
associate members in this organization, 
that the response of our citizens, as al- 
ways, has been generous. 


Support Is Praised 


“This magnificent support has demon- 
Strated again that the American people 
want the Red Cross to act for them in 
meeting emergencies and distress growing 
out of disasters in our Nation. 

“Never before has our society faced so 
great a task of relief. On March 1 our 


| chapters in 850 counties in 20 States were 


giving food, clothing or other types of 
relief to 2,000,000 persons. 

“It must be a source of satisfaction to 
the thousands who contributed to the Red 
Cross drought relief fund to know that 
they have helped their fellow citizens over 
this calamitous Winter season. All praise 
to them for their generous help.” | 


Total Is $10,005,000 


It also was explained at headquarters 
that, including those subscriptions received 
March 18 which brought up the funds to the 
amount desired, the exact total of all con- 
tributions was $10,005,000. | 

Aggregate contributors from areas and 








States making up the total receipts, were | 
made available at headquarters as follows: | 

The contributions, divided by areas, 
were: Eastern States, $6,232,887.75; Mid- 





western States, $2,302,600; Pacific States, | 
$919,114.49; insular possesions, and for- | 
eign countries, $29,139.31; United States 
at large, $522,086.79; total, $10,005,828.34. 

These contributions were in the amounts 
given below by States: 


Eastern Area 


















Alabama $29,327.10 
Connecticut 217,581.14 
Delaware 42,056.00 
District of Columbia .... 100,000.00 
Florida 40,810.46 
Georgia 24,124.69 
Indiana 152,477.66 
NEE sivse teccssesbsvetecens van 61,563.10 | 
Louisiana 41,159.51 | 
I or nee 65,605.70 
TUR. Wn ac ou baeus cenenaebesassce 164,154.36 
Massachusetts 639,125.57 
Mississippi 12,579.16 
New Hampshire 44,558.27 
New Jersey ...cccoses 343,173.23 | 
NOW TORE ovccccccsencvces 2,321,835.75 | 
North Carolina 32,018.05 | 
Ohio 500,999.27 | 
PENNSYIVANIA ....ccceecececes 974,396.53 
Rhode Island ........ 95,091.16 
South Carolina 9,460.69 
Tennessee 60,003.63 
Vermont 25,058.79 
WEP. cc cevccecces 74,365.07 
West Virginia ‘ 21,362.86 
Undistributed eastern area 140,000.00 
Total eastern area . .$6,232,887.75 
Midwestern Area 
Arkansas $48.900.00 
Colorezdo 67,600.00 
EUANOIS 2... cccccecccrevevcvenes 767 600.00 
BT kc ncn s00eo90 6100 60.0095 400040 106,600.00 
Kans 55,100.00 
DEICHIMEN ccs cccrcccccessceccoreces 230,800.00 
MIMNMESOTR .ncccscccrseccccccescccs 210,200.00 
IMIDE on i cen siae esses v0bseeetsbncie 264,500.00 
DEOUEMIAR. cc caccccvicneceresvttevess 16,100.00 
NeCDraske .....cccscccrcccccscvcsece 69,400.00 
Maw BeKING ...cccscvcccsseese 6,500.00 
North Dakota ...ceceecceeccsseeece 17,000.00 
ORIGNOMA 2. 6s scccvavenccnecenss 59,100.00 
th Dakota ...ccscecccceses 17,700.00 
185,400.00 
i in 95,100.00 
Wyoming 8.700.00 
Undistributed midwestern area 76,300.00 


302,600.00 


Tota stern area ° 8° 


1 midw 


Pacifie Area 





$3,115.02 
\ 11,638.44 
Cal ia 743,531.67 
Idaho 18,592.03 
ada 5,414.75 
Oregon oeeeere oe ar 45,434.95 
l h a2e+00'e 0 pene ene 5,440.81 
Washington 75,946.82 
AG TEGO 2. cvevsvaeccevcceceosseses 10,000.00 
Total Pacific area 


$919,114.49 


Change Denied in Ruling 
On Sacramental Wines 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
lations are adequate and fair and that 
a great majority of the Jewish congrega- 
tions in New Yorx City are contented 
with the present metnod of the distribu- 
tion of sacramental wine. 

After considering all the questions 
raised, the Treasury is led to the con- 
clusion that no modification of the pres- 
ent regulations is necessary or desirable, 
and that they are designed to take care 
of the needs of the Jewish congregations | 
and at the same time prevent the illegal 
distribution of sacramental wine. Those 
rabbis who have refused to comply with | 
the regulations will be given another op- 
poriunity to do so, and upon their comply- 
ing therewith, the necessary arrangements | 
will be made to issue to them the quantity | 
of wine they are entitled to before the 
Passover. 


or realized that the bootlegger was vio- 
lating it 

“Many children regarded the bootlegger | 
as a well-dressed and wealthy man. An} 
appreciable per cent of the boys could 
see nothing wrong about being a boot- 
legger except the interference of the police. 

“J would not have you believe for a 
minute that the only data gathered by 
these children were bad,” Dr. Burton said. 


“They had much valuable information | 
about such matters as deeds, mortgages. 
taxes, banks, and such transactions as 





credit and installment buying. I merely 
make the point that the school is fre- 
quently taken to task because some of its 
graduates do not turn out to be citizens 
who discharge their personal and public 
responsibilities on a high plane.” 


Parents’ Knowledge Needed 
White House Conference pledged 
to work to secure “for every child 
and the guarding of his 
personality as his most precious right.” 
Such an aim cannot be realized until 
every parent is somewhat conversant with 
our findings in child psychology and in 
mental hygiene 

In approximately half of the total cases 
involved the economic status of the fam- 
ily was reported sound. Lack of under- 
standing on the part of the parents is a 
major factor in child maladjustment. The 
child is fighting for the preservation of 
his own personality. 

If a democracy is conceived as a “gov- 
ernment of all through all under the lead- 
ership of the wisest and the best,” the 

| parents must train for leadership. 


The 
itself 
understanding 


| ber of radio sets 
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Radio Registration 
Larger in Canada 


Re- 


Dominion Now Has One 
ceiving Set Licensed for 


Each 20.8 Persons 


Canada has one radio receiving set for 
each 20.8 persons, according to official rec- 
ords of licensed radios at the end of 
1930, states a report from Consul Julian 





F Harrinton, Ottawa, made public by the, 
During 1930, | 


Department of Commerce. 
472,531 sets were registered, an increase 
of 48,385 over the previous year. 


Ontario led all other provinces of the 
Dominion in licensed sets followed by 
Quebec and British Columbia, respectively. 

The six leading cities in Canada in num- 
licensed at the close 
of 1930 were: Toronto, Montreal, Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, and Ottawa, in 
the order named. 


The number of gratis licenses issued to 
the blind during the period from April 1, 
1930, to Dec. 31, 1930, was 654 while in 
the corresponding period of 1929 the num- 
ber issued was 589, the report states. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Option on Daylight Savings 
Rejected in New Hampshire 


ConcorpD, N. H., March 18. 

The House of Representatives March 17 
killed a bill (H. 313) which would have 
permitted towns and cities to decide for 
themselves whether they would have day- 


light saving time. 
This local option measure was favor- 
ably reported by the House Judiciary 


Commiteee and the vote of rejection came 
following receipt of a minority report of 
“inexpedient to legislate.’ Earlier in the 
session the House had defeated a meas- 
ure that would have provided state-wide 
observance of daylight saving time. 





Here i 


Americas utmost 
Light value 





TO $1730 AT 


Rules Governing 
Loans in Drought 
_ Sections Revised 


Restriction on Amounts to 
Be Allowed Certain Ten- 
ant Farmers Is Removed 


Under New Order 


{Continued from Page 1.1 

a limit of $2,000 or less to the tenants, as 
a group, of any one landlord. The rea- 
son for this rule lay in the fact that the 
large landlords were able to finance their 
own tenants through the usual banking 
and credit facilities. But in many local- 
ities these facilities had been impaired 
or had broken down to such an extent 
as to preclude the landlord from financ- 
ing his own tenants. 








“It has become apparent that if the 
rule were continued the weight of the 
distress would fall most heavily on the 


‘tenants of the large iandlords. In order, 
therefore, to protect and to aid such ten- 
ents equally with others, the limitation 
of $2.000 has been withdrawn. The orig- 
inal limitation on loans to any one indi- 
vidual is retained.” 
Text of Official Order 

Secretary Hyde's 
lows: 

The 
seed, 


official order is as fol- 

regulations governing loans for 
fertilizer, feed, fuel and oil for trac- 
tors and (or) agricultural rehabilitation 
in drought and ‘or) storm-stricken or 
hail-stricken areas of all States in which 
such loans are being made under the 
joint resolution of Congress approved 
Dec. 20, 1930 ‘Public Resolution 112) and 
the amendment thereto approved Feb. 14, 
1931 (Public No. 666), are amended by 


Airway Facilities 


To Be Extended 


Through Service Is Planned on 
New York-New Orleans 
Route 


Facilities for through air service from 
New Orleans to New York, making pos- 
sible night flying on any section of the 
airway probably will be ready late next 
Summer, Capt. F. C. Hingsburg, the Chief 


of the Airways Division, Aeronautics, 
Branch, Department of Commerce, stated 
orally March 19. 


Installation of beacons and radio navi- 
gation equipment is expected to be in- 
cluded in the first part of the construc- 
tion program for the fiscal year 1932, he 
explained, and commissioning of facilities 
is anticipated by mid-September. 

Plans for changing the schedule of air 
mail service between New Orleans and 
New York are under consideration, it was 
stated orally at the Post Office Depart- 


ment 

Air mai! service is provided at present, 
Earl B. Wadsworth, the superintendent 
of air mail, explained, by dav flying be- 
tween New Orleans and Birmingham. 
Planes leave the southern terminus at 1 
p. m., he said, arriving in New York City 


about 5 a. m. the following day. 
Surveys are in progress on the Bir- 
mingham-New Orleans section of the 


' Atlanta-New Orleans Airway, Capt. Hings- 


burg said, and engineers are selecting 
locations for beacons, and intermediate 
fields. 


removing the $2,000 limitation on loans 
to tenants of any one landlord in any one 
county for seed, fertilizer, feed, and (or) 
fuel and oil for tractors, and the $1,000 
limitation on loans to such tenants for 
agricultural rehabilitation. 

Regulations heretofore in effect govern- 
ing limits of loans to any one individual 
shall remain in force. 
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Treasury Plans 
For Added Outlay 


On Bonus Loans 








Announces That Further 
Borrowings Will Have to 
Take Place to Finance 
Veterans’ Requirements 


Ordinary expenditures of the Federal 
Government for the current fiscal year 
which ends June 30 may exceed the outgo 
for the last fiscal year by as much ag 
$500,000.000, according to figures made 
public March 18 by the Department of 
the Treasury. 

The Department's outlay to the end of 
February exceeded the same period of the 
fiscal year 1930 by $143.000,000, its state- 
ment of exvenditures showed. But ac- 
cording to an oral statement at the De- 
partment, the figures did not include 
more than a few million dollars of pay- 
ments to veterans in loans on their ad- 
justed service certificates under the new 
legislation. 

In a statement March 17, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, an- 
nounced that approximately $500.000,000 
would be needed for the loans until April 
11, of which only about $104,000,000 has 
thus far been paid out. This means, it 
was explained, that between $200,000,000 
and $300,000,000 will be needed to meet 
the veterans’ loan applications between 
April 11 and June 30, the end of the fiscal 
year, and this amount, whatever it finally 
proves to be, was not taken into Depart- 
ment calculations. 

Thus far in the current fiscal year, the 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 








with 7ree wheeling. 


VEN without Free Wheeling, Studebaker’s world famous 
Commander Eight would still be the biggest value for the 
money in America. 
The Commander is a car of generous wheelbase—124 inches 
—a comfort further enhanced by Studebaker’s famous ball bear- 
ing spring suspension. 
The Commander engine develops 101 certified horsepower— 
the greatest power per cubic inch, with two exceptions, to be 
found in any American motor car. The two exceptions are the 
engines of cars costing, roughly, $1000 and $3000 more than 
The Commander! 
Commander performance and comfort thus form an ideal 
natural background for the joy, the economy and the safety of 


S 


Free Wheeling. 

Free Wheeling with positive gear control, as introduced by 
Studebaker and adopted, unchanged, by Pierce-Arrow and 
Lincoln, gives you silent gear shifting at all speeds—freedom 
from clutch-pushing—12 to 20 per cent proved gasoline and 
oil saving—incomparably restful, zestful motoring—and the 
added safety attested by public traffic officials from coast to coast. 


One drive will convince you there is no value comparable to 
this seasoned Eight by Studebaker, Pioneer and Pacemaker. 
May we place a Commander Eight at your disposal? 


THE FACTORY 


The Commander Eight Four-door Sedan is $1585 at the factory. Other Com- 
mander Eight models range in price from $1585 to $1730 at the factory. 


Bumpers and spare tires extra. 


SAB AABEBALA4E 44449 EAAAAAAEBBS4ALANAAY 


The Studebaker Corporation of America 


South Bend, Indiana 


STUDEBAKER—BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS 
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Factors Favoring | 
Imminent Upturn— 


In Trade Outlined 


Assistant Secretary Klein 
Views Better Quotations 
On Highgrade Securities 
As Significant 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
forward energetically its plan for exten- | 
sive electrification of its lines. The Port | 
of New York Authority goes ahead with 
its projects for bridges, tunnels, and other | 
facilities essential to the efficient conduct | 
of the enormous trade of the metropolis. 

During February the contracts for resi- | 
dential construction began to rise, and 
with the advent of March this industry 
was registering an advance greater than | 
the usual seasonal one. In February of 
last year residential building contracts 
covered a little over 15,000,000 feet of floor | 
space, while in February, 1931, the figure 
was more than 16,500,000 square feet. 

Here are some significant figures on) 
road-building contracts during the first | 
two months of these past three years: | 
dganuary and February, 1929, nearly $40,- 
000,000; 1930, about $56,000,000, and 1931, | 
almost $70,000,000. We assuredly have 
here an increase of no small importance. 
Remember, too, that there is a direct re- | 
lationship between new highway mileage | 
and automobile sales. 


Pipe-line Construction 

O. C. Klinger, editor of the Pipe Line 
News, tells me that it is expected that 
about nearly $500,000,000 will be spent this 
year on oil and gas pipe-line construc- 
tion—approximately the same amount Aas | 
in 1930, which surpassed all previous rec- 
ords. New projects are being announced 
nearly every week. 

March is the peak month of the year 
in steel-ingot production. The statistical 
position of the industry has advanced 
since December somewhat more than nor- | 
mal. During Decembér, 1930, shipments 
of finished steel approximated a daily av- | 
erage of 65,000 net tons, while shipments | 
for the week ended March 7 averaged no 
less than 40 per cent higher. 

After getting an early start in produc- 
tion this year, the vitally important auto- | 
mobile industry has continued to ex-| 
pand, and, from schedules announced for | 
the remainder of March, it is believed that 
production this month will be 8 per cent 
above the February rate, as compared 
with a normal seasonal increase of only 
6 per cent. The abnormally low point 
from which operations began in January 
this year, and the absorption of used-car 
supplies as a result of soldier’s-bonus pay- | 
ments, point to the possibility that the} 
industry may continue, throughout a 
great part of this year, its “groater-than- 
Seasonal” activity. February production 
this year is estimated by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce at, 
233,000 vehicles—the highest since last | 
August. | 

Cotton Leads the Way 


A careful study of the elements of re- 
covery in previous depressions has re- 
vealed that the cotton industry has usu- | 
ally led the way. For that reason it is| 
certainly encouraging to note that this 
long distressed but now apparently) 
awakening industry has shown substan- | 
tial improvement since the turn of the 
year. Our production of cotton textiles 
in February amounted to 212,168,000 yards, 
against 202,149,000 in January. This in- | 
crease of about 5 per cent is particularly | 
encouraging in view of the fact that pro- | 
duction usually declines considerably from | 
January to February. | 

Here is a significant figure on this har- 
binger of recovery: New orders for cotton | 
goods received by mills in February 
amounted to some 327,000,000 yards—an 
increase of no less than 32 per cent over | 
the new orders received in January—and, | 
what is still more significant, February 
orders were considerably larger than 
those received in February, 1930, and were | 
nearly as large as those received in Feb- 
ruary of the boom year 1929. | 

Total of Unfilled Orders 


And, furthermore, unfilled orders for 
cotton goods on hand at the end of Feb-| 
ruary were for nearly 40,000,000 yards, | 
as compared with 317,000,000 in January, | 
1931, and 361,000,000 in February, 1930. | 
Especially encouraging, in view of this 
quite evident improvement in demand, is 
the fact that stocks at the end of Feb-| 
ruary amounted to only 319,000,000 yards, 
as compared with 355,000,000 in January, 
1931, and with 445,000,000 in February,’ 
1930, and 372,000,000 in February, 1929. 
The improvement in February has con- 
tinued during the early weeks of March. | 

Deliveries of raw silk from warehouses | 
to mills (which really measures mill con- 
sumption) amounted to 54,000 bales in 
February, against 49,000 in February, 1930, 
and 46,000 in February, 1929. Stocks of | 
raw silk are also much lower—45,000 bales 
at the end of this February, as compared | 
with 68,000 in February, 1930. All of 
which reflects an unmistakably healthier 
Position in that trade, which is a good 
indicator of reviving demand for more| 
expensive fabrics. 

Employment Situation 


It would be futile to try to minimize the 
serious problem that is presented by the| 
deplorably large number of our unem- 
ployed—a problem that calls for most 
earnest thought and most virile effort— 
but I may note with satisfaction the re- | 
port just issued by Secretary of Labor, 
Doak, showing that employment in fac- | 
tory industries increased 1.4 per cent 
from January to February and that pay 
rolls increased 7.5 per cent—a change 
which Secretary Doak has characterized 
as “the first satisfactory indication of a 
general upward trend since the _ stock 
market collapse in October, 1929.” 

This indicates that well over 100,000) 
previously unemployed persons were given 
industrial employment in February and 
that, in many other cases, working time 
and earnings were substantially increased. 
Even the most determined pessimist must 
concede that this makes a considerable 
gap in the bread lines. 

Reports from other major nonmanufac- 
turing occupations show that employment 
also increased in anthracite mining, quar- | 
rying, and hotels. 

Dip in Retail Prices | 


From the standpoint of the consumer, 
there is the distinctly encouraging fact | 
that with the sag in retail prices in in- 
creasing numbers of lines the decline in 
cost of living is quite evidently being ac- | 
celerated. 

Promising political developments in Eu- 
rope and the Far East also have a signifi- 
cant bearing on the domestic situation in 
the United States—because the resultant 
infusion of new vigor in international fi-| 
nancial and commercial circles should 
have a tonic effect on our own ever-widen- 
ing commitments and contacts abroad. 
And in this connection it is worth noting 
that international commerce in 1930 was 
really not in such a parlous, desperate 
state as we might be led to think. True 
enough, the value of world exports (ship- 
ments from all countries) decreased by 
about 20 per cent as compared with 1929 





—but in actual volume (with due allow-| appraise the situation very candidly and | 
ance for lowered prices) the falling off) judiciously, and to devise remedies that | 
was only about 10 pe: cent—not such a/areé really applicable to the fundamental | 


staggering diminution, after all, when one! 
considers the formidable blows that were 
sustained. 


In foreign countries—as in the United | 








WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 

sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 


tained from reliable private, 
sources, 
end on the same day, but in 
ison for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 












RELATIVE TO 


BUSINESS FAILURES . (numeer ) 


Wholesale Trade in Toledo Declared | 
To Exceed 160 Millions Annually 


Volume of Business Done by All Such Concerns in 1929 
Is Analyzed in Census of Distribution 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- | 778,211 


ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Toledo, 


Ohio, exceeds $160,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 


|cerns performing the wholesale function, 


but business done by wholesale establish- 
ments identified as such accounts for more 
than half that sum. , 
The volume of business done by the 270 
wholesalers proper in Toledo in 1929 
amounted to $100,346,518. Those whole- 
salers employed 4,073 men and women, 
paid them $7,427,893 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the end of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $12,244,810. 
In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 104 establishments in the To- 
ledo wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the pertoleum industry, ete., and 
“functional middleman,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of 
which are similar to 
The total volume of business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to $63,- 


States—the psychotwg:car factor is very 
powerful, and encouragement may be de- 
rived from the fact that, in various over- 


sea regions, we see at the presemt moment | 


sturdy movements to study the underly- 
ing, complex causes of the depression, to 


needs. 
(The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address delivered March 18 before the 
Board of Commerce at Detroit, Mich.) 


The actual week for all items does not always 
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business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Chart Legend: 1930 


average. Thus, when the 


as well as governmental 


the main, it is a compar- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 


is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending March 14 where available. 
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the Reichstag approves the Federal budget | 
as well as other important measures, and | 
votes adjournment as proposed for the| 
end of March or the beginning of April. 
The present firmness of German securities 
is reported due to some repatriation of} 
German capital from abroad, but it is not 
velieved that this is occurring in important 
volume. . ‘ | 


| Prices on Downward Trend 





The wholesale index in February de- 
clined by 1.2 per cent to 114 and living Exports of merchandise during February , 
Those establishments! costs dropped to 138.8, reflecting the|were 35 per cent below a year ago and | 
gave employment to 1,233 men and wo-|steady downward trend of commodity|imports 45 per ceni, under last year, ac- 
j}men paid them $2,353,267 in salaries and | prices with the movement still apparently| cording to preliminary figures issued 
wages, and carried stocks at the close of | in full swing for industrial goods, March 17 by the Department of Com- 
1929 with an approximate cost value of Government tax receipts for the fiscal | Merce. 
$2,521,661. year up to the end of January totaled | The Nation’s foreign trade during the 

The total volume of business trans- | 7,925,000,000 marks, indicating that the | month was at prewar levels, exports show- 
acted by all establishments in the Toledo | year’s deficit may exceed the recent esti-| ing the lowest valuation since November 
wholesale field ‘in 1929, amounted to $164,- | mates of 1,000,000,000 marks. Savings de-|of 1914 and imports the lowest since Sep- 
124,729. posits at the end of December, 1930,|tember of 1916, it was stzted orally in 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | Jumped to 10,400,000,000 marks, a satisfac-|the Department's statistical research di- 


in 1929. 


tory gain despite the depression. vision. 
The February stock index advanced by! Th month's export trade, amounting 


German Business 
Looks to Recovery 


}tons while stocks on hand at 


reached 99.76 with a further improve- preceding month, the decrease being sub- 
ment in the first half of March. stantially less than occurred during these 


January coal production was 11,500,000 | months in 1930. February exports in pre- 
the end| Vious years have shown & seasonal decline 

















| year. 


6.5 per cent to 79.664 while the bond index | to '$226,000,000, was 9 pcr cent under the | 


Export Trade in February Declined 
35 Per Cent From Figure Last Year 


Preliminary Data of Department of Commerce Also Show 
45 Per Cent Drop in Value of Imports 





from the January figure, it was stated. 
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Growth of Wheat 


Is Advanced by 
Melting Snows 


Higher Temperatures Need- 


ed for Crops in South, 
Weather Bureau States in 
Weekly Report 


Melting of heavy snows over the Ohio 
and central Mississippi River valleys dur- 
ing the last week has increased soil mois- 
ture and materially helped Winter wheat, 


the condition of which is now generally 


good to excellent, the Weather Bureau, 
Department of Agriculture, stated March 
18 in its weekly review of weather and 
crop conditions. Precipitation was largely 


| local in character, the Bureau said. The 


| temperature changes, 


| 


| 


review follows in full text: 


There were no active storm movements 
across the country during the week and 
precipitation was largely of a local char- 
acter, except that rains or snows were 
widespread over the more northwestern 
States the early part of the period, and 
light to moderate snows were rather gen- 
eral in the middie Atlantic and north- 
eastern sections. There were no marked 
although substan- 
tially warmer weather prevailed in the 
East about the 14th and it was consid- 
erably cooler in the Southeast at the 
close of the week. 


The week, as a whole, was decidedly 
colder than normal from the Potomac 
and Ohio valleys southward, with tem- 
peratures averaging mostly from four de- 
grees to as much as 10 degrees subnormal. 
The lower Mississippi Valley had nearly 
normal warmth, but the lower Rio Grande 
Valley was decidedly cool. The North- 
east was warmer than normal, while 
temperatures averaged decidedly above 
normal from the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley westward to the Rocky Mountains, in 
the southern Great Plains, and in all of 
the more western sections. In the East 
freezing temptratures were reported from 
first-order stations as far south as Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and Macon, Ga., but in the 
central valleys the line of freezing ex- 
tended only to extreme southern Illinois. 
Subzero readings were confined to a lim- 
ited area in the Northwest. 


Amount of Precipitation 


Precipitation was moderate to fairly 
heavy in the Pacific Northwest from cen- 
tral California northward and eastward 
to northern Idaho. Substantial amounts 
occurred also in some west Gulf sections, 
extreme southern Florida, and in the 
middle Atlantic area. In the latter ap- 
preciable amounts, mostly in the form 
of snow, were confined to southeastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jers°y, Maryland, Del- 
aware, Virginia, and eastern West Vir- 
ginia. Elsewhere precipitation was gen- 
erally light, with most stations in the in- 
terior valleys having only traces. 


Cool weather has prevailed in the South- 
ern States, especially in the Southeast, 
for the past three weeks, and higher tem- 
peratures are needed to improve growth 
of vegetation and for germination of re- 
cently-planted truck and other crops. Late 
reports indicate, however, that the frosts 
of last week did only minor damage, ex- 
cept that tender truck was severely set 
back in Texas and much replanting will 
be necessary. Farm work made fairly 
good progress in the South, with the 
rains in Texas helpful in softening the 


|crusty and reviving vegetation from the 


effects of the recent cold. 


Week Favorable in Arkansas 
In the lower Mississippi Valley, espe-@ 
cially in Arkansas, the week was favor- 
able, with farm and garden work well 
ahead of an average season, though 
growth recently has been slow because of 
the coolness. Some corn was planted 


| during the week as far north as Okla- 
|homa, while planting has become gen- 


| Winter wheat crop. 


eral in the more southeastern States. Cot- 
ton seeding is still confined to the ex- 
treme southern portions of the belt. 


The melting of last week’s heavy snows 
in the lower Lake region and parts of 
the interior valleys, especially in Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri, has been highly 
beneficial to the soil and helpful to the 
In Illinois and Mis- 
souri much land has been too wet to 
work, but in some places plowed fields 
cid not receive full benefit because of the 
drifting of the snow. Moderate precipi- 
tation has been of further benefit from 
the upper Ohio Valley eastward, but this 
area is still in need of heavy rains to 
supply subsoil moisture. 


The Carolinas are needing rain, and 
the soil continues generally dry in the 
area between the Lake region and the 
Rocky Mountains, especially in Iowa where 
there were complaints of dust storms in 
central and northeastern counties. In 
the central Great Plains, particularly in 
Kansas and adjoining sections, conditions 
continue highly satisfactory, except that 
grains are beginning to need rain in north- 
ern and western Oklahoma. The far west- 
ern States had favorable weather, with 
precipitation in the Pacific Northwest 
especially beneficial to wheat. 


Winter Wheat Advanced 
The heavy snow of last week over the 


| Ohio and central Mississippi Valleys has 
| largely melted, with a resultant, increase 


| in soil moisture. 


| where, 


Parts of the Ohio Valley 
report water in small streams that have 
been dry for months. Winter wheat was 
materially helped by the increased mois- 
ture, with condition generally good to ex- 
cellent. In the Southwest, particularly in 
Kansas, wheat is now 4 te 6 inches tall 
in parts and covers the ground well else- 
but in other places, notably in 


|Oklahoma, the crop is beginning to need 


Impayts for the month, amounting to! 
$175,000,000, were slightly below the pre- | 


vious month, the decline, as in the case | 


of exports, being less than occurred last 


have shown no definite trend from the 
preceding month, jit was said. 

For the first two months of 1931 ex- 
ports registered a decline of 37 per cent 
from the corresponding period of 1930 and 


|imports a decline of 40 per cent, accord- 


ing to the Department's figurés. 


In previous years F®bruary exports | 


rain locally. The soil is still dry in the 
upper Mississippi Valley, but in most 
western districts conditions are satisfac- 
tory, especially so in parts of the Pacific 
Northwest where mild weather and rains 
advanced grain crops, with exceptional 
growth noted in pa..s. Cool weather de- 
layed growth of Winter cereals in the 


| Southeast, while insufficient moisture was 


The following comparable table shows | 
total values of exports and imports fer | 


the month of February 
months endin 
(Preliminary 

Feb. 17, 1931): 


and the two 
February (value in $1,000): 
gures for 1931 corrected to 


























are now quoted at 4.5 per cent upwards,|™man manufacturers in the foreign mar- 
The position of the Reichsbank was dis- | kets. promise program is not yet in sight. The| 
tinctly easier after unusually heavy month The demands of agriculture for govern-| government proposés to demand thé au- | 
end demands. Steadily easier credit con-| ment relief are apparently unlimited andj} thority arbitrarily to modify the import 
ditions are also generally anticipated when are still creating difficulties of a serious duties on any product, and present indi- | 








nature for the cabinet; a satisfactory com-, cations are that the Reichstag will grant 


this authority. 
The foregoing is the full tert of a 
radiogram to the Department of Com- 
merce, 


noted in the East from North Carolina 
to Pennsylvania, with condition varying 
from poor to good. 


Less Manganese Carried 
At Suez Canal in 1930 


A large decrease from the total of the 
previous year in the amount of man- 


++ .+ | of December amounted to 5,175,000 tons; | _ 2 alee a 
‘Tone Reported as Optimistic the January coke output totaled 2,240,000 ali pnttineinniiiieaanies genes eens ee SS ae 
| Despite Lack of Major Gains | 0s snd socks 0) tee ene ee el sserchandinn: — ' seat 1930” ~Decreas¢ | for the United States showing an excep- 
; er "| Exports rasa haepaseeesreccnaieeses AMRMNO 348,852 475,667 759,701 284,034 tionally heavy drop, according to a re- 
(Continued from Page 1.] | Farm Relief Sought NR, Sintadaciebsgy anew eeene bananas aan 281,707 358,213 592,675 234,462 port from Consul Horace pueeeed at 
prices already made in most lines. The February bankruptcies numpered 1,079 Excess of exports ..... cea eet 51,000 67.145 ites le?ane mare Port Said, made public by the Commerce 
first postwar decline in German wage! and receiverships 575. The unemployment ' , | Department. 
jrates was effected during the last six) figure barely missed the 5,000,000 level at, ooo"... ae aie - 908s | ¢ During 1930 there passed through the 
months and averaged between 5 and 8 per the end of February, with a seasonal de-| Imports (920012 qe ag 0.198 7 9.155 29" Suez Canal 39 shipments of manganese 
; ‘ , ; P 5 60,19 50,571 73,106 22,535 vith a total tonnage of 252,657, com- 
cent; the different industrial unions *re cline now starting. Weekly average car- — — —— Revs ore with a oe § woot 
now offering strenuous opposition to fur-'ioadings in February numbered 622,000, Excess of Imports .....-scececeeees 16,131 59,991 50,502 53,951 | eee eS ee oe of 405,485 tons 
ther cuts. showing but a slight improvement over Silver: | Shipp: = 
The money market continues tight with| January. January imports were valued a Sa aa as 1,634 5.331 5,205 11.223 goi3| The 1930 total was made up of 64,755 
little improvement in the abnormal spread | at 715,000,000 marks and exports at 725,-) Imports 2.0... ....scse sees eneeeeeennes 1,876 3,923 4,772 8.679 3.907| tons from Egypt, 176,739 from India and 
between the Berlin and the international | 900,000 marks of which 50,000,000 repre- eine ah amanh a ~ | 11,157 from Madagascar, compared with 
rates, reflecting the inadequacy of foreign | Sented reparations; these figures indicate Scot ot Ieere eee $a 1,408 433 2.544 : | 207,283 from Egypt and 198,202 from India 
funds on the local market; dollar credits| the difficulties being encountered by Ger- veeeetanenensenseeet rr aca an a ts ett in 1929. Of the 1930 shipments from 


Egypt, 7,030 tons valued at $44,884 were 


| shippéd to the United States, compared 


with 177,791 valued at 
1929 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


tons 


$476,435 in @ 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Over a period of years THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST habitually has been referred 
to as The Dominant Publication of America. 


Some people dislike the forthrightness of that 
title—they may be right. 


The phrase itself had origin not as an arro- 


gant claim for the magazine, but as an accurate 


description of the calibre of its audience. 


It was true then and is true now that the read- 
ers of The Post are the men and women who 
dominate and will dominate American life 


and thought! 


Tue clean and _ substantial character of 
The Post’s circulation, plus its unprece- 
dented size, explain this magazine’s potency 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 
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Maybe you don’t like that word 


OQMINANT’ 


as a sales-medium for American business. 


That is why it is the recognized national 
directory of the leading manufacturers of 
worthy goods. 


That is why it carries the largest volume of 
advertising of any national publication. 


That is why more successful merchandising 
plans are based on The Post alone than on 
all other national publications combined. 


You may call The Post dominant or not, 
as you like. 


It is the quickest, cheapest, surest way of influenc- 
ing those foremost three million American homes 
whose preference is catered to by the trade 
and followed by the remainder of the public! 





“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 












INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Oregon Upheld in Barring Poli tical 
- Activity by Civil Service Employes: 


Statute Construed Not 


to Be Unlawful Viola- 


tion of Individual Rights Given by State 
Or Federal Constitutions 


SALEM, OREG. 
STOWE 
Vv. 
RYAN ET AL. 
Oregon Supreme Court. 

No. 1615. 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of Mult- 
nomah County. 

Denton G. Burdick (JAY BOWERMAN on 
the brief), for appellant; GrorceE Mowry 


and Georce A. Pipes, Deputy District | 


Attorneys (STANLEY Myers, and JOHN 
Mowry on the brief), for respondents; 
Ear F. Bernard (Coutirr, Contiren & 
BernarpD on the bricf), amici curiae. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 24, 1931 


This proceeding was instituted for the 
urpose of reviewing certain orders made 
y the Civil Service Commission of Mult- 
nomah County, Oreg., resulting in the 
discharge of petitioner from his employ- 
ment as chief deputy county clerk of that 
county. His petition represents that, after 
the Civil Service Act became a law, the 
county clerk of Multnomah County filed 
with the county auditor a list of employes 
in his office coming within the provisions 
of the act and eligible for retention there- 
under, and included in that list the name 
of petitioner, with salary of $250 per 
month. He alleges that his incumbency 
commenced on Jan. 7, 1929, and that his 
appointment has never been revoked, sus- 
pended or set aside. 

It appears that, on Dec. 10, 1929, peti- 
tioner was served with an instrument 
purporting to be an order of discharge 
as chief deputy county clerk of Mult- 
nomah county. Oreg., signed by T. J. 
Rayan, J. O. Wilson and H. C. Brum- 
baugh, constituting the county civil serv- 
ice commission, and petitioner alleges 
that this order was void for the reason 
that the action of the Board was based 
upon the investigation and report made 
by an individual Commissioner, and no: 
upon the evidence; that the investigation 
was not by a public hearing after notice 
to petitioner, but that it was an ex parte 
proceeding, conducted by one member of 
the Board only; that it was initiated by 
defendants without notice to him and 
without service of any process prior to 
the making of the order, and that he 
was not given an opportunity to appear 
by counsel and meet his accusers. Fol- 
lowing the making of this order, peti- 
tioner was not discharged by the county 
clerk, but the auditor and Board of 
county Commissioners refused to audit 
and direct the county treasurer to pay to 
him the salary lawfully payable to him 
by reason of his service from the date 
of the service of the order. 


Appeal Entered 
On Discharge 


Within 10 days after the service of the) 


order of discharge upon him, plaintiff 
served defendants with notice of appeal, 
and on Jan. 22, 1930, “a further hearing 
was held by the said civil service com- 
mission for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the order of discharge 
* * * hereinbefore referred to was made 
for political or religious reasons, or was 
not made in good faith for cause. At said 
hearing, the said civil service commission 
was represented by Stanley Meyers, district 


attorney for Multnomah county, Oregon, | 


the Multnomah County Employes’ Asso- 


ciation being represented by Ear] Bernard, | 


counsel, and plaintiff appearing before 
the commission in person and by his at- 
torney, Jay Bowerman and Denton 
Burdick.” th 
ing the commission took the matter under 
advisement, and on Jan. 29, entered an 
order effirming the order of discharge 
made on Dec. 10, 1929. 


The petitioner alleges that the order, 


and the proceedings upon which the order 
was based are void and of no effect for 
the reason above stated, and, further, in 
that they are in violation of the pro- 
visions of section 15, article 7, Oregon 
Constitution, and of Or. L., section 1031, 
and are in direct conflict with the pro- 
visions of section 28, chapter 162, Generai 
Laws of Oregon, 1929; “and, further, that 
section 21 of chapter 162 of the General 
Laws of Oregon for the year 1929 con- 
tains provisions which restrain free ex- 
pression of opinion, and/or restrict the 
right to speak freely on a proper subject; 
provide for the taking of property of an 
individual without due process of law; 
and deny to this plaintiff the right of 
appeal; all of which is contrary to the 
provisions of the Constitution of the State 
of Oregon.” 


Discharge for Political 


Activities Sustained 

Pursuant to section 21, chapter 162, 
General Laws of Oregon, 1929, it was or- 
Gered by the Commission that the findings 
be certified to Honorable A. A. Bailey, 
county clerk, and to Honorable Ed. 
Sweeney, county auditor, of Multnomah 
County. 


The record shows that the cause was) 


heard before Honorable Fred W. Wilson, 
circuit judge, on Mar. 25, 1930, and that, 
after a full discussion of the alleged er- 
rors, it was ordered and adjudged that 
the petition an¢ writ “be, and the same 
hereby are, quashed and dismissed. 

The petitioner appeals. 

Brown, J.— r 
of discharge that Commissioner H. C. 
Brumbaugh was designated to make the 
investigation into alleged political activi- 
ties of this plaintiff and other employes 
of the county clerk's office, and that, upon 
submitting his findings in the matter, the 
entire personnel of the commission being 
present, such findings were adopted by 
the commission as a whole, and the com- 
mission as a whole having approved in 
toto the findings and recommendations 
of the designated commissioner, it was 
ordered that the plaintiff be discharged 
from the service of Multnomah county, 
on the grounds and for the reason that 
it appeared from the findings and testi- 
mony adduced at the hearing that he 
had violated the provisions of section 28, 
chapter 162, General Laws of Oregon, 
1929, “in that he did take part in political 


management and political campaign, and, 


did engage in political activities for and 
against a person and persons subsequent 
to June 4, 1929, when the provisions of 
chapter 162, General Laws of Oregon for 
1929 became effective; and did thereby 
commit a wilful violation of the provisions 
of chapter 162, General Laws of Oregon 
for 1959." As we have already stated, 
this order was signed by the three mem- 
bers of the commission. 


Misconception of Evidence 


And of Laws Alleged 


The plaintiff contended that the dis- 
charge was made for political reasons and 
was not made in good faith for cause, 
and that the Board in making the dis- 
charge acted upon a misconception of the 
evidence and of the law. 

Oregon Code, 1930, sections 8-202, pro- 
vides that “any party to any process or 


proceeding before or by any inferior court, | 
officer, or tribunal may have the decision | 
or determination thereof reviewed for er-| 


rors therein, as in this chapter prescribed, 
and not otherwise.” Section 8-204 pro- 
vides that the writ “shall be allowed in 
all cases where the inferior court, officer. 
or tribunal ir the exercise 


functions erroneously, or to have exceeded 
its or his jurisdiction, to the injury of 
some substantial right of the plaintiff, and 
not otherwise.” The preceding section 
names those who shall be competent peti- 
wqners for a writ of review. 

. This 


forcement by the Multnomah County Civil 


G.| 
At the conclusion of the hear-| 


It appears from the order | 


j of judicial | 
functions appears to have exercised such) 


proceeding arises out of the on-| 





| Service Commission of chapter 162, Gen- 
eral Laws of Oregon, 1929, codified as Or. 


Code 1930, sections 27-2901 to 27-2936, 
inclusive. The purpose of the enactment, 





as expressed in the title, is: 


To provide a general system, based upon 
examination and investigation as to merit, 
efficiency and fitness, for the appointment, 


jemployment and promotion of certain county | 
employes im counties having a population of | 


200,000 persons, or more, and to regulate the 
transfer, reinstatement, suspension and dis- 
charge of such employes; to create a county 
civil service commission in each such county; 
to prescribe the powers and duties of such 
commission; to authorize and empower the 


board of county commissioners of such coun- | 


ties to create all offices, places, positions and 
employments under civil service, and fix the 
sataries and compensation thereof; to pro- 


vide for the adoption and induction of cer- | 


iain incumbents into service, and the reten- 
tion of others until replaced: to provide for 
certain preferences and credits in favor of 
war veterans and experienced applicants; to 
| Provide penalties for the willful violation of 
this act: and to repeal all acts and parts of 
acts in conflict with the provisions of this act. 


Civil Service 
Requirements Cited 

Section 2 of the act provides what 
countics and county employes shall be 
subject to civil service. Section 3 pre- 
scribes the method of appointment, em- 


ployment, promoiion and discharge of all 
persons under the act. Section 8 auth- 


orizes the Commission to adopt rules and | 


regulations in order to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. Section 13 empowers 
the Commission to investigate and@report 
upon all matters touching the enforce- 
ment and effect of the provisions of the 
act, and the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed thereunder, and to inspect all 
places of employment affected by the act 
to ascertain whether such rules and regu- 


lations are being obeyed. Section 14 pro-| 


vides that all hearings and investigations 
before the Commission, or designated 
Commissioner, shall be governed by the 
rules of procedure to be adopted by the 
Commission. Among other things, this 
section enacts: 


| No informality in any proceeding or hear- 

ing, or in the manner of taking testimony 
before the Commission, or designated Com- 
missioner, shall invalidate any order, decision, 
rule or regulation made, approved or con- 
firmed by the Commission; provided, however. 
that no order, decision, rule or regulation 
made by any designated Commissioner con- 
ducting any hearing or investigation alone 
shall be of any force or effect whatsoever un- 
less and until concurred in by the other two 
members of the Commission. 


Section 21 provides: 


The tenure of every one holding an office, | 
place, position or employment under the pro- |} 


| visions of this act shall be only during good 
behavior, and any such person may be re- 
moved or discharged for any of the follow- 
ing causes: 


(a) Incompetency, inefficiency, or inatten- 
tion to or dereliction of duty. 


(b) Dishonesty, intemperance, immoral 
conduct, insubordination, discourteous treat- 
ment of the public or of fellow employes, or 
}eny other willful failure of good conduct 
tending to injure the public service, or any 
| willful violation of the provisions of this act 
or the rules or regulations adopted pursuant 
thereto. No person in the 
service who shall have been permanently ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this act shall 
be removed or discharged except for cause, 
and only upon the accusation of the appoint- 
ing power, or the Commission, a _ written 
statement of which accusation, in general 
terms, shall be served upon the accused, and 
a duplicate filed with the Commission. Except 
in cases of persons who have been employed 
in the county public service continuously for 
five or more years, such removal or discharge 
may be made without any Previous trial or 
hearing. Amy person so removed or dis- 
charged may, within 10 days from the time of 
his removal or discharge, file with the Com- 
mission a written demand for an 
tion. If such demand shall allege, or if it 
shall otherwise appear to the Commission, that 
the removal or discharge was made for poli- 
tical or religious reasons, or was not made in 
good faith for cause, the Commission shall 
conduct such investigation. The investiga- 
tion shall be confined to the determination 
| Of the question of whether such removal 
or discharge was or was not made for political 
or religious reasons and was or was not made 
in good faith for cause. The burden of proof 


shall be upon the discharged Person. After 
such investigation the Commission may 
affirm the removal, or if it shall’ find that 


the removal was made for political or reli- 
ious reasons, or was not made in good faith 





for cause, shall order the immediate rein- 
statement and reemployment of such person 
in the office, place, pcsition or employment 


from Which such person was removed or dis- 
charged, which reinstatement shall be re- 
troactive and entitle such discharged person 
to pay or compensation from the time of re- 
moval or discharge. The Commission, 
such investigation, in lieu of affirming the 
removal or discharge, may modify the order 
of removal or discharge by directing a sus- 
pension without pay for a given period, and 
a subsequent restoration to duty, or a demo- 
tion In classification, grade, or Pay. The find- 


ings of the Commission shall bs certified in 
} 


writing to the appointing jer 
c § power, and 
be forthwith enforced by such officer. 


Procedure Prescribed 
|For Investigation 


shall 


*“** 


mission pursuant to the 
this section shall be by 
after reasonable notice to the accused of 
the time and place of such hearing, at 
which hearing the accused shall be af- 
forded an opportunity of appearing in per- 
son and by counsel, and presenting his 
defense; provided, howevey that the right 
of the accused to a public hearing and to 
representation by counsel shall not apply 
to any Preliminary trial or hearing be- 
fore the accusing authority. No final 
judgment or order of removal, discharge, 
suspension or demotion made with the 
unanimous consent of the Commission 
| pursuant to the provisions of this section 
shall b< subject to review by any tribunal. 
Ii such judgment or order be concurred 
in by only two members of the Commis- 
sion, the accused may appeal therefrom 
to the circuit court of such county. Such 
appeal shall be taken by serving upon the 
Commission, within 30 days after the 
date of the entry of such judgment or 
order, a written notice of appeal, stating 
the ground or grounds thereof. and de- 
manding that a certified transcript of the 
record and of all papers on file in the 
office of the Commission affecting or re- 
lating to such judgment or order be filed 
by the Commission with such court. The 
Commission shall, within 10 days after the 
filing of such notice, make, certify and 
file such transcript with such court. The 
circuit court shall thereupon proceed to 
hear and determine such appeal in a 


summary manner, and its decision shall 
be final. 


|, Section 22 relates to suspension. Sec- 
tion 26 prohibits soliciting or receiving 


provisions of 
Public hearing, 


| “any assessment, subscription, contribu- 
| tion or political services, ‘ for any 
| Political purpose whatsoever. from any 


/one on the eligible list of the classified 
civil Service of any county coming under 
the provisions of this act.” 

| Section 28 provides: 

No person in the public service of such 
county, whether elected or appointed, shall 
discharge, promote, demote, or in any man- 
ner change the official rank, employment or 
compensation of any person under civil serv- 
ice, OF promise or threaten so to do, for giv- 
ing or withholding, or neglecting ot make any 
contribution of money, or services, or any 


other valuable thing, for any politica! pur- 
pose. No person in the public service of such 
county shall use his official! authority or in- 
fluence to coerce the political action of any 


person or body, or to affect or interfere with 
any nomination, appointment or election to 
public office of any other person. Persons em- 
ployed under civil service, or on the eligible 
| list thereof, while retaining the right to vote 
as they please and to express privately their 
opinions on all political subjects, shall take 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 





classified civil | 


investiga- | 


upon | 


All investigations made by the Com-! 


On Dog-race Device 


| Supreme Court Considers Sec- 
ond Claim of Patent 
Infringement 





For the second time during the present 
term the Supreme Court of the United 


involving alleged infringement 
Smith patents for a device adapted to 
carry lures at dog-racing tracks. 


| Vv. Springdale Amusement Park, Ltd., et 
| al., No. 315. Earlier in the term it heard 
the case of Smith v. Magic City Kennel 
Club et al., No. 77, in which an opinion 
was rendered Feb. 24. 





| are involved in the Springdale Amusement 
| Park case. One covers a dog-racing track, 
a rail track around it, a carrier car run- 
ring on the track which is covered by a 
housing. An arm extends from the car 
carrying the lure. Under the Smith 
| patent the outer end of the arm is sup- 
| ported by a wheel. The other patent is a 
| Starting cage for the dogs. 


of the patent, contended that in function 
;}and results the method of support used 


| by the alleged infringing device was the | 


same as that provided for in the patent. 
Paul Bakewell, for the Springdale 


| Amusement Park, contended for a narrow | 
' 


On | 
| March 17 it considered the case of Smith 


Two patents, Nos. 1379224 and 1507439, | 


Myer I. Goldberg, couns*l for the owner | 





New Issue Argued | 


States has heard argument upon a case) 
of the} 





construction of the Smith patents in the | 


| light of the prior art. 


Board of Tax Appeals 


| Announces Decisions 


| 
Promulgated March 18, 1931 


Russell G. Finn and Margaret A. Finn, 
Executrix of the Estate of Jolin Finn, 
Deceaséd. Docket No. 9309. 

The partnership having kept its 
| books upon the completed contract 
basis, the statute requires that its net 
income shall be computed upon the 
same basis. On this basis, gains and 
| losses derived from long-term con- 
; tracts are to be included in income 
only when the jobs are completed. 
Since the jobs in question were not 
completed until 1921, any gains in 
respect of those jobs should be elim- 
inated from the income for 1920. Ob- 
viously, it follows that any portion of 

the “Reserve for Overrun,” which has 
| been allowed by the respondent, either 
| as a deduction or as an Offset against 
| income for 1920, should be eliminated 
from the computation of net income. 


Essex Motors. Docket No. 25709. 


Cost and useful life of property de- 
| termined. 


| 
| 


Travelers Equitable Insurance Company. | 


Docket No. 31793. 

Insurance Companies. Petitioner, 
an insurance company, writing both 
lif: and casualty insurance and whose 
reserve for life insurance contracts 
was less than 50 per cent of its total 
reserve and which was _ accordingly 
taxable under sections 246 and 247 
of the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1924, 
maintained a reserve in respect to 
its life contracts, in accordance with 
State law, representing the net value 


O:, Or unearned premiums received 
upon, such contracts. Held, that such 
| reserve constitutes unearned pre- 


miums within the meaning of sections 
246(b)(5) of the Revenue Acts of 1921 
and 1924. 
|Carleton Dry Goods Company. 
No. 32312. 

Held, that petitioner’s return should 


have been made on the basis of a 
fiscal year. 


Docket 


Last Will and Testament of Benjamin 
H. Litchtenstein, Deceased, Mabel Gump, 
Frances Davis (formerly Frances Licht- 
enstein) and Milton Latham. Docket 
No. 34532. 

In view of the recent decision by 
the Supreme Court in Graham ef al. 
v. Goodcell ‘decided Jan. 26, 1931), 
and in other cases disposed of in the 
Same opinion, we are of the opinion 
that the foregoing section makes 
necessary the conclusion that the 
payment made by the petitioner on 
Feb. 12, 1926, is not an overpayment 
within tho meaning of section 607 and 
is not refundable. See also F. A. 
Gillespie, 20 B. T’. ‘A. 1068. Our de- 
termination on this point as formerly 
promulgated (21 B. T. A. 606) is ac- 
cordingly overruled. In all other re- 
spects, howevei, the previous determi- 
nation is affirmed. 
amuel Bell and Sons. Docket Nos. 
38056, 41647, 45616: Moore Bread Com- 
pany, Commercial Garage Company. 
Docket Nos. 41645, 41645. 

Held that the companies here in- 
volved were affiliated during the tax- 
able years in question. 

V. Estes, Inc. Docket No. 45059. 

In its income-tax return for 1926, 
the petitioner deducted from gross 
income an addition to a reserve for 
bad debts in lieu of the debts ascer- 
tained to be worthless and. charged 
oft within the year. In its returns 
for 1924 and 1925 it also deducted an 
addition to a reserve for bad debts. 
In its returns for 1921 and 1922 it 





|S 


L. 


deducted from gross income debts 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off wiXhin the year. Held, 


that the petitioner is not entitled to 
deduct from gross income of 1926 an 
addition to a reserve for bad debts. 











Journal of the Court of 
Claims of the United States 


March 17, 1931 


Present: Hon, Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 


liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Asso- 
ciate Judges. 


Cases argued and submitted: 34664, Na- 
tional Signaling Co., ete., by Mr, Jo Baily 
Brown for plaintiff and Mr. M. D. Church 
for defendant; C-26. National Electric Sig- 
naling Co., etc.. by Mr. Jo Baily Brown for 
plaintiff and Mr. M. D. Church for de- 
fendant; K-433, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., by Mr. Jno, J. McCar- 


ron for plaintiff and Mr. L. R. Mehlin 
for defendant. ta 











Journal of the Supreme 


Court of the United States 


March 18, 1931 

_Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts. 

William I. Allen of Chicago, Ill., was 
admitted to practice. 
No. 330. Twin City 
et al., petitioners, v. Harding Glass Com- 
pany. Argument continued by Mr. Harry 
P. Daily for the petitioners; by Mr, Joseph 
R. Brown and Mr. James B McDonough 
for the respondent, and concluded by Mr. 
Harry P. Daily for tne petitioners. 


Pipe Line Company 


No. 334. Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc., appellant, 
v. State of North Carolina ex rel. Allen J. 
Maxwell, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


nue. Argued by Mr. Louis H. Porter for the 
appellant, and by Mr. Dennis G. Brummitt 
for the appellee 

No. 342. Southern Railway Company, pe- 
titloner, v. Jack W. Hussey. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Charles A. Houts for the 
petitioner. 

Adjourned until March 19 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 342, 351, 
358, 368, 369, 384, 426 (427, 428, 429, 430, 431, 
432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440 and 
441), 457, and 489, 





|A. L. Gump, formerly Executor of the | 














« CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


» 








CORPORATIONS—Stock—Fraudulent representations 
as defense in action on purchase price note— 
Fraudulent representations that a corporation had paid certain dividends made 
by the corporation’s agent to a purchaser of its stock, was a good defense in an 
action to recover on the purchaser's note for the price of the stock and to fore- 
close the mortgage executed by the purchaser to secure the payment of the note. 


Bank of Little River v. Todd; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13089, March 9, 1931. 


inducing purchase—Fraud 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Action for disability payments—Venue—Place of 
payment— . 

Where a life insurance policy issued by a California insurance company to a 
resident of Hawaii, in which the company had no place of business, provided for 
the payment of the amount of the policy on the death of the insured at the home 
Office of the company in California, disability payments for which the company 
was liable, under a rider attached to the policy, were payable in California and 
not in Hawaii, within the meaning of a provision of the Constitution of California 
for a suit against a corporation at the place where the contract was to be per- 
formed, although the rider did not specify the place of payment. 

Burr v. Western States Life Insurance Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Sac. 4473, Feb. 24, 
1931. 





RAILROADS—Control and regulation—Increase of service—Order of State Com- 
mission—Shipment of coal— 

An order of the New Mexico State Corporation Commission requiring a railroad 
company to run two trains a week between Bernalillo to La Ventana was reason- 
abic, where coal operators at La Ventana could not, with only one round trip a 
weck, serve customers who required more frequent shipments and by reason thereof 
were required to sacrifice orders for immediate shipment, although the railroad 
company was not doing a profitable business. 


San Juan Coal & Coke Co. v. Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern Railroad; New 
Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3642, March 4, 1931. 





° 
RAILROADS—Control and regulation—Order of State Commission establishing 
agency at station—Validity— 


Where a railroad company had established an agency at a certain station at 
which it maintained a depot, a section house, two small freight houses, a freight 
platform and stockyards, and where the business of the company did not justify 
an agency at such station and also at a station, a distance of only two miles there- 
from, an order of the Corporation Commission of New Mexico requiring the com- 
pany to establish an agency at the other station, on the complant of a shipper 
whose only inconvenience in the absence of such agency was a two-mile trip to 
the depot to do the billing and who was the only shipper who complained of the 
absence of an agency at such station, was unreasonable. 


San Juan Coal & Coke Co. v. Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern Railroad; New 
Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3642, March 4, 1931. 





RAILROADS—Leases—Construction—Leased railroad as neutral route—Validity of 
conditions of lease—Restrictive schedules—Short hauls— 


A lease by railroad companies constituting parts of the same system of the line 
of another company did not make the leased line a part of the same system op- 
erated under a common control with the lessor companies so as to justify restrictive 
schedules denying the benefit of through routes and rates to shipments over lines 
of other railroad companies under section 15(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
providing that a carrier may not be required to embrace in a through route sub- 
stantially less than the entire length of its railroad and of any intermediate rail- 
road operated in conjunction and under a common management or control 
therewith, in view of conditions of the lease. imposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on its approval of the lease pursuant to objections thereto of other 
railroad companies, providing that “the present neutrality” of the leased line 
“shall be continued so as to permit equal opportunity for service and routing or 
movement of traffic which is competitive with traffic of the” lessor companies and 
that the leased line should “be maintained as an open route equally to all carriers 
connecting” with such line, since such provisions for the maintenance of neutrality 
of the leased line made such section of the Interstate Commerce Act inapplicable; 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had the power to impose such conditions. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company et al. v. United States; D. C., W. D. S. C., 
No. E-278, March 9, 1931. 





SLANDER AND LIBEL—Words and acts constituting—Statement to cafeteria 
patron imputing lack of cleanliness— 


A statement by a cafeteria employe to a sheet-metal worker and roofer that 
“you'll have to get out, you're too dirty,” was not actionable slander, in the ab- 
sence of a claim of special damages, although his clothing and person were in a 
neat and clean condition, and although spoken during the noon hour in the 
presence of numerous other persons. 


Larson v. R. B. Wrigley Co.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28330, March 6, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This |ssue 


CIVIL SERVICE—Statutory provisions—Constitutionality—Provision for suspension 
of employe for political activity—Freedom of speech—Construction of statute— 

The Oregon Civil Service Act, in so far as it prohibits county civil service em- 
ployes from engaging in political activities and provides for the suspension of such 
employes for so doing, is not void on the ground that it infringes the right to speak, 
write, or print freely under section 8 of article 1 of the Oregon Constitution, or on 
the ground that it violates the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment; 
a provision of the act that “no person in the public service of such county” shall 
discharge any person under civil service for giving or withholding services for 
any political purpose, does not apply to the Civil Service Commission, since the 
Commission is not a “person,” within the meaning of the act.—Stowe v. Ryan 














et al. (Oreg. Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 152, March 19, 1931. 
. . . Record of Bills in. . . 
Changes in Status 
i adie P 2 . providing homes for residents of State. Passed 
Ind ee ae hment of | 0 Senate and House. 
n ; ; Ss es s , te ; 
| branch bank in city or town where other | N. Mex. H. 18. To revise law relative to 
| banks or trust companies are located. Signed | Mutual fire, hail and tornado companies. 
by Governor. | Signed by Governor. 
‘Ind. H. 496. Providing that banks in|, N. Mex. H. 318. To provide for incorpora- 
cities between 55,000 and 63,000 population tion of domestic fire, hail and tornado insur- 


ance companies. Passed by House and Senate. 

N. Mex. Ss. 83. Relative to notice 
losses and adjustments in mutual fire, hail 
and tornado insurance. Passed by Senate. 
Killed by House. 


Oreg. H. 289. Exempting of proceeds of 
policies of life insurance upon the life of a 
decedent, payable to a beneficiary other than 
the estate, executor or administrator of the 
estate, from payment of the inheritance tax. 
Signed by Governor March 9. 


may not establish branches without con cent | 
of State Banking Department., Passed by 
House and Senate. Pocket vetoed 

x = 8. BR. create a State board 
of accountancy. Killed | 
by House. | 
"N. Mex. S. 53. Defines the business of 
banking, prohibiting the use of the word 
bank, and providing penalties therefor. Passed 
by Senate and House. 
Oreg. H. 351. Small Signed 


To 
Passed by Senate. 


loans bill. 


by Governor March 11. Oreg. H. 374. (Subst. for H. 85.) Relative 
; _| ; . 374. st. . 85. 

Utah. S. 104, poaee, tes uence so mee: to fire insurance rating bureaus and rating 
ulent check a felony. ‘asse y . | Schedules of individual companies. Signed | 
House. hos by Governor March 11. | 

Constitution Oreg. H. 375. (Subst. for H. 87.) To de- 

Mass. H. 948. Making application to Con-| fine and regulate accident and health insur- 
gress to call a convention ior proposing | ance policies and issuance of same. Signed | 
amendments to the Constitution of the/| by Governor March 11. 

United States. Withdrawn. : Oreg. S. 193. To regulate reciprocal and 

Mass. H. 1152. Memorializing Congress 1M | interinsurance. Signed by Governor March 11. | 
favor of the.calling of a constitutional con-| Wis. A. 46. To create section 340755 of 


vention for the purpose of proposing amend- | statutes relating to refusal 


to sell automo- 


ments to the Constitution of the United | pile insurance. Passed by House and Senate. 
States. Withdrawn. | , 
Education hex Judiciary 
Mass. H. 477. To establish the University|, Utah. H. 38. Providing for creation of 


of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Next board of commissioners of Utah State Bar, 


res and giving board power to discipline attor- 
annual session. neys. Pased by House and Senate. 
Insurance 
Ind. H. 240. To provide, that insolvency Labor and Industry 
of insured shall not release insurance com- Ind. H. 39. To prohibit courts from is- 
panies from claims resulting from accidents. suing injunctions in labor disputes except 


Signed by Governor. 
Mass. H. 63. To require the rendition of 
written notice of death or personal injuries 


sur sur companies issuing or | 
to insurance and surety p g | Sateen weknca 


after hearing in open court; to define public 
policy of State as opposed to so-called ‘‘yel- 
low-dog’’ contracts; to uphold right of labor- 
ing classes to organize without interference. 





ecuting motor vehicle liability policies or | a 
| Somes. yo legislation necessary. ” Mass. H. 773. To regulate further the 
Mass. H. 64. To require plaintiffs to no-| hours of labor for women and children em- 


ployed in the manupfacture of leather. Passed 
| by House and Senate. 

N. Mex. H. 115. 
scale for female employes in certain occupa- 


tify the insurer of the defendant of certain 
actions of tort affected by the compulsory 
Motor Vehicle Liability Insurance Law. No 
legislation necessary. 


Mass. H. 699. To amend the compuls€ry | tions. Killed by House. 
Automobile Liability Insurance Law. With- Public Health 
drawn, , 
Mass. H. 845, To require applicants for | ,, {888 H. 265. To require vaccination of 


| children in private schools, 

Killed by Senate. 
Mass. H. 760 

|} compulsory. Withdrawn. 


Public Utilities 


Kans. H. 144. To prohibit merchandising 
by pubile utilities. Passed by House and 
Senate. 

Mass. H. 37. 


drivers’ licenses to furnish liability insurance Passed by House. 


policy or bond, Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 957. To permit certain dames- 
tic casualty companies possessing surplus of 
at least $1,000,000 to issue policies. without 
coniingent or assessment liability. With- 
drawn. , 

Mass. H. 961. To require certain insur- | 
ance companies to file classification of risks | 
and premiums with Insurance Commissioner 
for approval. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 962. To permit domestic casualty 
companies having surplus of at least $1,000,000 
to issue policies without contingent or as-| 
sessment liability. Withdrawn 

Mass. H. 963. To require stock insurance 
companies whose assets are found inade- 
quate to meet Habilities to assess their 
stock ratably. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 965. To provide a $50 deductible | 
clause ia liability insurance policies issued 
under compulsory Insurance Law. With- 


drawn, 

Mass. 1323. (Subst. for H. 959.) To 
authorize insurance companies to insure 
against loss or damage to property caused | 
by rolling stock of railways and against 
liability for such loss or damage. Passed by 
House and Senate. 

Mass. H. 1339 (Subst. for 486.) To 
permit certain insurance companies to insure! 
certain personal property against all risks | 
or hazards. Signed by Governor March 13. 

Mass. S. 375. (Subst. for S. 78.) To pro- | 
vide for investigation by diviston on neces- | 
sities of life relative to authorizing insurance 
companies to invest in real property for pur- 
pose of relieving population congestion and 


To include certain foreign 
telephone and telegraph companies within 
laws governing issues of stock by domestic 
telephone and telegraph companies. With- 
drawn. 

S. 33. 


Okla. Authorizing cities to tax tele- 


phone and telegraph companies for poles and 
her equipment. Killed by Senate. 
Railroads 


Mass H. 569. Imposing liability upon 
railroad corporations for damages in case of 
collisions at grade involving railroad motor 
cars. Passed by House and Senate. 


Social Welfare 


Ark H. 388 To prohibit sale of obscene 
literature. Passed by House and Senate. 

N. H. S. 22. Relative to outer doors of 
churches, school houses and other buildings 
used by public gatherings. Passed by Sen- 
ate. Killed by House. 

W. Va s. 4 To provide for security 
against old age want, creating a county sys- 
tem of old age pension relief. Passed by Sen- 
ate and House. 





H. 


Taxation 
Calif, S. 325. Amending Bank and Corpora- 
tion Franchise Tax Act. Signed by Governor. 
Calif. S. 326. Amending Bank and Cor- 











of | 


To provide minimum wage | 


To make vaccination non- | 
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Value of Depletion 
| Argued in Tax Case 


Supreme Court Hears Conten- 
tions in Oil Company 
Litigation 


Whether allowable or sustained deple- 
\tion for the years 1913 to 1917 should be 
deducted from March 1, 1913, value in 
determining the capital investment for 
depletion purposes on Jan. 1, 1918, was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States March 16 and 17 in the 
lease entitled Burnet v. Thompson Oil & 
Gas Co., No. 288. 

The allowable depletion during 
years 1913 to 1917 was $15,000 less than 
the depletion actually sustained. The de- 
cision oi the circuit court fictitiously in- 
creased the valuc of the remaining oil 
by that amount. hat decision was er- 
roneous, Assistant Attorney General Seth 
W. Richardson argued on behalf of the 
Commissioner. The taxpayer will secure 
@ greater depletion allowance for 1918 
than he actually sustained, Mr. Richard- 
son pointed out. 

It was the intent of Congress that the 
taxpayer ultimately recover his capital, 
Phil D. Morelock and James S. I. Ivins 
argued for the taxpayer. The Govern- 
ment’s position is inequitable, they 
clared, since it would reduce the tax- 
payer’s deduction for depletion in years 
of actual operation and force the tax- 
payer to take a loss after complete ex- 
haustion of its wells. 








ee 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Wash. trust co., Wash., Pa. Growing up with 
| Wash. 48 p., illus. Wash., Pa., Wash. trust 
co., 1930. 31-1370 

Williams, Walter W. Sex hygiene and repro- 

duction of cattle. 252 p., illus. Springfield, 
Mass., author, 1930. 31-1263 
Winston universal reference library. ed. by 
W. D. Lewis, Henry S. Canby |and| Thos. K. 
| Brown, jr., illus., atlas of world. 1492 p. 
Phil., Universal book & Bible*house, Pa 





Songs of ... 
Pi kappa 


3d ed. 
phi 


Pi kappa phi. 64 p., 
illus. Evanston I1l., frater- 
nity, 1930. 31-1379 

Pyle, Wm. H. Psychology of common branches, 
with abstracts of source material. 281 p 
Baltimore, Warwick & York, 1930 31-1440 

Rackemann, Francis M. Clinical allergy, par- 
ticularly asthma and hay fever; mechanism 
and treatment. (Macmillan medical mono- 


raphs.) 617 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan co.. 
| 1931, , 31-1450 
| Rice, Wm. G. Carillon music and singing | 
| towers of old world and new. Rev. ed. 474 
| p., illus.. N. ¥., Dodd, Mead & co., 1930 
| 31-1380 
Robinson, Wm. J. Woman, her sex and love 
life. 22d ed. 415 p., illus. N. Y¥., Eugenics 
publ. co., 1931. 31-1476 
Schoch, arke. New Pitman phonography, 
single stem method. 174 p. Merion, Pa 
Park publ. co., 1931. 21-1437 
Seymour, Mrs. Harriet A. Home music les- 
| sons, 48 p., illus. N. Y., C. Fischer, 1930. 
: 31-1376 
| Shakespeare, Wm. Merchant of Venice. ed. 
| by R. Adelaide Witham. (Avon Shakes- 
peare.) 284 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin co., 1930. 31-1081 


Symonds, Percival M. Tests and interest ques- 
tionnaires in guidance at high school b 5 
61 p. N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 
19390. 31-1441 

Verse writers club of Southern Calif. Anthol- 
ogy of Southern Calif. verse, sponsored by 

84 p. Los Angeles, Primavera press 

31-1078 





1930. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


J.—Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Fish and Game 
Comrs. for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Comrs. Trenton, 1931. 
Calif.—State Forestry Papers presented at 
meeting of Society of American Foresters, 
San Franciscd, Dec. 19, 1930. Sacramento 
1931. 


N. 


N. Dak.—17th Ann. Rept. of State Fire Mar- 
shal. Submitted to Gov. by H. L. Reade, 
State Fire Marshal, Oct. 1, 1930. Bismarck, 
1930. 


llth Ann. Rept. of State Bd. of Electri- 
cians, period ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. by H. L. Reade, Sec’y. Oct. 1, 1930. 
Bismarck, 1930. 
Me.—State Administrative 
Rept. of survey of State govt. Submitted 
to Gov. Gardiner by Luther Gulick, Dir. 
Natl. Inst. of Public Administration. Au- 
gusta, 1930. 
Tli.—Special Message 
57th General Assembly. 
Dak.—6th Bienn. Rept 
Dept. for biennium ended Je. 30, 1930 
mitted to Gov. by Commrs. Bismarck, 
Ga.—Message of Gov. Hardman 
dinary Session of General Assembly. Atlanta, 
1931. 
Wis.—Budget Message of Gov. La Follette to 
Legis!. Regular Session, 1931. Madison, 1931 


Consolidation— 


by Gov. Emmerson to 
Springfield, 1931 
of Minimum Wage 
Sub- 
1930. 


N. 


poration Franchise Tax Act. Signed by Gov- | 
ernor. 

Mass. H. 197. Chain store tax, With- 
drawn. 

Mass. H. 1227. Exempting buildings in the 
process of construction from taxation for 


the purpose of promoting employment. With- 
drawn. 
wu. em. Ot. 


27. Exempting standing timber 


and imposing severance tax. Killed by House. 

N. H. H. 28. Income tax on corporations 
}and individuals. Killed by House. 
| N. Mex. H. 87 Imposing license tax on 
| bill boards. Passed by House and Senate. 

N. Mex. H. 168. Authorizing municipali- 
ties to levy a l-cent gasoline tax. Killed | 
| by House. 

N. Dak. H. 23. Relative to payment under 
protest; limiting time for refund application 
and commencement of action. Passed by 
House and Senate 

N. Dak. H. 35. Method provided for abate- 
ment and refiind of property taxes. Passed 
by House and Senate. 

N. Dak. H. 36 Extending time within 


| 
| which additional taxes may be assessed upon 
| 
| 


certain income returns. Passed by House | 
and Senate 
| N. Dak. S, 204. Amending the Cigarette 
Tax Law. Passed by Senate and House. 
| Utah. H. 19. Imposing graduated personal 
|income tax. H. 176 substituted. 
| Utah. H. 27. Increasing gasoline tax to 
| 4 cents. Passed by House and Senate. 
Utah. H. 71. Establishing a State tax 
commission. Passed by House and Senate. 
Utah. H. 85. Imposing an excise tax meas- 
{ured by the net income of corporations. 
| Passed by House and Senate. | 
| Utah. H. 113. Giving tax commission 
| power to review local bond issyes. Passed by 
House and Senate. 
| Utah. H. 176. (Subst. for H. 19.) Im- 
posing a personal income tax. Passed by 


House and Senate. 

W. Va. H. 351. To provide funds for re- 
lief of needy persons by authorizing munici- 
palities to transfer funds, make special levies 


— 


" §PECIAL NOTICES  —- 


OFFICE OF 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE 


















CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., Mareh 17, 1931 
NEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
, p.m. April 1931, for furnishin deliv- 
ering plant material tne Enl nent of 
the Capitol Grounds ashington ‘ 
} cordance with specific ns Spec itic an 
bid forms may be obtained on appli te 
this office 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITEC?’ OF rH 
CAPITOL, Washington, D ©., March 16 1 1 
SEALED BIDS will be opene 1 fic 
at 3 p. m., April 1931, fo 
for terraces balustrades and 
the Senate Office Building, in acc t 
plans and specifications Specificatic 
be obtained from this Office Plans may be 
seen at the Office of Wyeth & Sullivan. Archi- 
tects, 726 Jackson Place, N,. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


the | 


de- | 


to Extraor- | 


| 
e | 


and incur indebtedness. Passed by House | 
and Senate. | 
Veterans 
Mass. H. 253. To create a special com- 
mission to investigate the advisability of a 
State home for veterans. Next annual ses- 
sion. 


Municipality Held 
Not to Be Liable 


| 
| 
For Gasoline Tax 


tate Supreme Court De- 
cides That Fuel Purchased 
By Philadelphia Is Not 


Subject to Levy 


| 
| S 


HarrisBurG, Pa., March 18. 
The City of Philadelphia is not re- 
quired to pay the gasoline tax on fuel 
purchased and consumed by it in the per- 
formance of its governmental functions 
as an agent of the Commonwealth, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court has held in 
a case entitled Commonwealth v. ure 
Oil Company. 
“Defendant sold to the city a large 


quantity of gasoline during March, 1930,” 
the opinion explained. “The State set- 
tled an account against defendant on the 
theory that it should have collected the 
tax from the city. In due course, de- 
fendant appealed to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Dauphin County, which de- 
cided that for gasoline used for the pur- 
pose stated, the city was not liable, and 
hence defendant could not be required to 
pay the sum assessed against it. The 
Commonwealth appealed. The judgme-t 
must be affirmed.” 


The State’s contention that the tax is 
an excise tax rather than a property tax, 
and is imposed upon the vendor for the 
privilege of carrying on his business, can 
not be sustained, the State Supreme 
Court ruled. 


“What then.” the opinion asked, “is the 
true construction of the act on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the tax is payable 
by municipalities in the performance of 
their governmental functions, in view of 
the fact that they are not expressly 
charged with the payment thereof, nor 
expressly exempted therefrom? At this 
late day, the answer thereto can not be 
seriously disputed. We have many times 
said that while the State maj, by a gen- 
eral statute, tax subordinate govern- 
mental duties, the presumption is that 
this was not intended, and nothing short 
of an expressed or necessarily implied 
purpose to tax them will suffice to make 
them liable therefor. The Legislature 
knew, for it was bound to know, of our 
oft-repeated statement to that effect; 
hence its failure to express its intention 
;to impose the tax, in the act under con- 
sideration, can only mean that it did not 
intend to impose it under the circum- 
stances stated.” 


Tax Measures Enacted 
By Arkansas Legislature 


LITTLE Rock, ArkK., March 18. 


| The following tax bills were passed by 
| the Arkansas Legislature which adjourned 
recently: 

Act No. 18 (H. 98).—Additional tax of 
25 cents per 1,000 on cigarettes, proceeds 
to be used as a building fund for the 
University of Arkansas and the State 
Medical School; 


Act No. 19 (H. 99).—Additional tax of 
25 cents per 1,000 on cigarettes, proceeds 
to be used for State educational institu- 
| tions; 

Act. No. 63 (S. 268).—Increasing the 
gasoline tax from 5 to 6 cents; 

S. 264.—Additional premium tax of one- 
half of 1 per cent on life insurance com- 
panies; 


S. 334—Repealing the 10 per cent sales 
| tax on cigars; 

S. 599.—Privilege tax 
chines. 

The bill proposing a gross receipts tax 
on public utilities was postponed by the 
Senate after having been passed by the 
| House. Other bills which failed to pass 
| were those proposing a tax on oleomar- 
garine, moving picture films, cosmetics, 
soft drinks, electric power, natural gas, 
smoking tobacco and chewing gum. No 
increase was made in the income {ax 
rates, the bill to that effect having been 
defeated in the House. 


on vending ma- 





Naphtha Held to Be Subject 
| To Gasoline Tax in Iowa 


Des Mornes, Iowa, March 18, 


Naphtha is subject to the Iowa gasoline 
tax, the Polk County District Court held 
recently in a case entitled Lineberger v. 
| Johnson, State Treasurer. , 





| 





9 Trains Daily 
to Chicago 


LED BY 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
| THE GOLDEN ARROW 





EAVE home when you 

choose arrive in 
Chicago at the most conven- 
ient hour. The flexible Penn- 
sylvania schedule enables you 
to travel at your convenience. 
Luxurious appointments, 
courteous service and savory 
meals make thetripeven more 
enjoyable. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 








THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
| ve v Doubte Bedroom Cars 
Leaves Washington..........++ 3.25 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago......... eeecee - 9.10 A.M. 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington - 5.30 P.M. 
| Arrives Chicago.......+++eesee8 12.00 Noon 
| MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington 7.05 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago......++.sesee+ . 2.05 P.M. 


Six other trains to Chicago daily 
ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 





See Also Page 9 








Costs Compared 


In Delivery of | 


Gas and Current 


Study by California Railway 
Commission Engineer Re- 
veals Electrical Expense 
Is the Greater 


By Claude C. Brown, 


Chief Gas and Electric Engineer of Railroad | “ 
i ; ance benefit society. 


Commission, State of California 
The transmission of electrical energy at 


high voltages over long distance trans- | 
mission lines has become widespread and} 


has reached a high degree of develop- 


ment and efficiency. 
For many years there have been in op- 
eration numbers of long distance steel 


tower transmission lines operating at volt- 
ages as high as 220,000 volts. 

The long distance transmission of en- 
ergy in the form of gas at high pressures 
has only within the last few years reached 
a stage of development that might be 
termed widespread. In fact it has come 
into being as the direct result of the 
comparatively recent development of ex- 
tensive deposits of natural gas in 24 of 
the 48 States in the Union; especially in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia. 





New Markets Demanded 
The development of these vast deposits 










of natural gas under high forma 
pressurc, much of which is of nec 


released with the production of petroleu 
‘has necessitated the seeking of markets 


and outlets for the utilization of as much! 


of the gas as possible. 

In general, these sources of gas are 
located far from the centers of popula- 
tion and industry and the.transmission 
of the gas to such centers has made 
necessary the construction and operation 
of long distance, high pressure transmis- 
sion lines. 

The number and lengths of such lines 


have rapidly increased within the last 
few years and are still increasing. In 
view of this and also of the fact that 


large amounts of energy in the form oi 
natural gas are being transmitted over 
long distances through these lines, it is 
interesting to compare the cost of the 
transmission of energy in the form of high 
pressure natural gas with the cost of trans- 
mission of energy in the form of elec- 
tricity at high voltage. 


Transmission Lines Compared 
For purposes of such a comparison there 
are here set forth the direct operating 
and fixed charges on a double circuit steel 
tower electric transmission line, not in- 
cluding generating plant or substations, 
operating at 220,000 volts, having a tower 
line length of 262 miles with a maximum 
transmission capacity of 284,400 kilowatts 
and the same charges on a 22-inch and 
20-inch welded steel natural gas trans- 
mission lines, not including gathering 
lines or compressor stations, operating at 
an intake pressure of 400 lbs. per square 
inch, having a total length of 283 miles 
with a maximum transmission capacity 
of 75,000,000 cubic feet per day of 1,150 
B. t. u. natural gas. Both of these line: 

are actual installations in California. 


The :naximum capacity of the gas line 


as 12,231,400,000 horsepower hours per 
year, while that of the electric line is 
3,321,800,000. The investment in the gas 


line is $7,027,395 and in the electric line 
$7,211,000. 
9 Gas Charges Smaller 

Operating charges are assigned as fol- 
lows: Maintenance and operation, gas, 
$198,100; electric, $14,593. Depreciation 
annuity, gas, $73,563; electric, $75,485. Re- 
turn on investment, gas, $527,055; elec- 
tric. $540,825. Total, gas, $798,718; elec- 
tric, $630,903. 

In both cases the life of the line is taken 
as 33 years and the depreciation annuity 
is calculated on the 6 per cent sinking 
fund basis. Also in both cases the return 
on the investment is taken at 7'2 per 
cent. 

From the calculations made upon these 
bases, it is interesting to note that the 
cost of transmitting 1,000,000 horsepower 
of energy in tne form of gas is $65, while 
the cost of transmitting the same amount 
of energy in the form of electricity is al- 
most three times as much; namely, $190 





Liability for Defaleations 
Is Fixed in Minnesota 


Sr. Paut, Mrinn., March 18 

Where a defalcation occurs on the part 
of a public official who has succeeded him- 
self for one or more terms and has given 
bonds assuring his fidelity to his trust, 
the liability falls upon the personal sureties 
who were his bondsmen at the time of the 
defalcation, the Minnesota Supreme Court 
held recently, following the rule of Board 
of Education v. Robinson, 81 Minn. 304 
84 N. W. 105, decided in 1900. The present 
case is entitled Township of Angus Vv. 
Campion and Maryland Casualty Co. 

The opinion states that Mr. Campion 
had been the treasurer of the township 
for a number of years prior to 1926 under 
annual bonds furnished with personal 
sureties. He was elected to succeed him- 
self in that year and gave a bond with 
ihe casualty company as surety 

Subsequently it was discovered that 
there was a shortage in his accounts 
which had occurred prior to 1926. Since 
that time all money coming into the 
treasurer's hands had been properly ac- 
counted for. 

In affirming judgment for the casualty 
company, the court said the Robinson case 
“has not been changed; it is sound and is 
adhered to.” 


Bill Offered in Maryland 
To Regulate Prison Goods 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., March 18 

A bill has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Altfeld to prohibit sales 
in Maryland of convict-made goods from 
other States. 

The proposed measure, Senator sAltfeld 
explained, is in accord with the Federa: 
Hawes-Cooper law, which becomes effec- 
tive in 1934, divesting convict products of 
their interstate character and permitting 
each State to regulate their sale on the 
same basis as applies to such goods manu- 
factured within the State. 


Illinois Ruling on Insuring 
Motor Vehicles for Hire 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 18. 
Companies which have passenger moto! 


vehicles for hire may satisfy the require- 
ment that they file bonds or insuranc 
policies with the Secretary of State bi 
filing policies issued by any solvent and 


responsible company authorized to’ do 
business in the State, Attorney General 
Oscar E. Carlstrom has informed the Sec- 
retary of State, William J. Stratton 

The secretary would not be warranted 
in refusing to accept and file a policy 
because of the corporate structure of the 
company issuing it, Mr. Carlstrom held, if 
all statutory provisions are met. 








Scandia Life Assets 
Will Be Distr 


New York Supreme _ Court 
Asked to Confirm Report 
Of Liquidation 





NEw York, N. Y., March 18. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
George S. Van Schaick, has signed a peti- 
tion requesting the New York Supreme 


|} Court to approve and confirm a final re- 


port, audit and petition of the superintend- 
ent showing the liquidation made of the 
Scandia Life Insurance Society of New 
York, a cooperative assessment life insur- 


Possession of the society was taken by 
the Liquidation Bureau Nov. 17, 1930, 
pursuant to an order of Justice Mitchell 


of the Supreme Court, with the consent | 


of the society. 

The debts of the society and the shares 
of the 1,400 members in the surplus as- 
sets were ascertained by the liquidator 
within three months. Expenses of liquida- 
tion were $552. 


s 


After valid debts are paid in full with] 


interest, the surplus assets will be dis- 
tributed prorata to living members hold- 
ing unexpired life insurance cretificates 
at the date of liquidation. The total as- 
sets as of Jan. 1 were $86,749. 








Restriction Placed 
On Insurance Policy 
Titles in Montana 


Ruling by State Commis- 
sioner Prohibits Use of 
Words Tending to Mis- 
represent Contract 


Heiena, Mont., March 18. 

The sale of life insurance policies bear- 
ing titles that tend to misrepresent the 
contracts is prohibited in Moniana under 
@ ruling of the State Auditor and Insur- 






ance Commissioner, George P. Porter, 
March 13. His ruling follows in full text: 

Supple nting my ruling No. 36 issued 
Jan. : 1, and agreeable to an opinion 
of the torney General relating to sec- 
tion also directing your attention 





to a new law ‘House bill No. 64) relating 
to the filing of all policy forms with the 
Commissioner of Insurance, I, as Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of the State of Mon- 
tana, do issue the following ruling to 
take effect from and after March 14, 1931: 

“Life insurance companies authorized 
to operate in the State of Montana will 
not be permitted to file, issue or sell any 
life insurance policies in this State bear- 


ing a title containing the words, special, 
foundation, organization, silver jubilee, , 
Christmas, holiday or any other word or 


phrase which would tend to misrepresent 
the contract or encourage a life insurance 
agent in representing such contract as 
other than an ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, family income, endowment, fra- 


t ssessment or in any manner rep- 









ternal, a 








resent the contr as Other than it is.” 

his ruling is issued for the benefit 
of life insurance companies, that they 
may not print objectionable forms for 
use in this State and so protect the pub- 
lic from the purchase of a so-called spe- 
cial form policy to be sold to a limited 


number of persons or for a limited period. 


Definitions of Net Losses 
In Insurance Are Issued 


Definitions of “net losses”-of insurance 
companies under the Revenue Acts of 
1928 and 1926 have been announced by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
David Burnet, in two Treasury decisions 





4308 and 4309. A new article 996 is added 
to regulations 74 under the 1928 Act, 
1 1903 of regulations 62 and 


regulations 65.and 69 under 
are amended. 


Revision of Tariff Schedule 
On Oil Announced in Cuba 





The nomenclature and rates of import 
duty on petroleum and peroleum deriva- 
tives were completely revised and the 
emergency charge of 10 per cent of 
the import duty and other taxes on these 


products was reduced to one-hundredth 
of 1 per cent by Cuban presidential de- 
> effective on shipments made after 

ch 14, 1931, according to a cable re- 











ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Albert F. Nufer, the Acting Commer- 
ci ttache at Habana, dated March 16. 
The si iarge Of 10 per cent of the former 
rates of import duty and all other taxes 
applying to petroleum and petroleum 
derivatives became effective on Feb. 3, 
193], under provisions of the Cuban emer- 
gency tax law. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce 


Gross and Net Earnings of Public Utilities | 
In 1930 Increased to Record High M ark 


‘Routes 


| of Power Transmission 
ibuted' Ty New England System Outlined 
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Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Shows Circuits | 


Totalling 1,200 Miles 


Used by New England 


Power Association 





script of testimony March 2 by Jud- 
son C. Dickerman, Economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission's in- 
vestigation inio jinancial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of March 18 and proceeds as 
follows: 

Q. Will you point out 
routes of interstate transmission of elec- 
tric current within the system controlled 
by New England Power Association? 

The transmission system 1s based on 
labout 450 miles of 110,000-volt circuits, 
supported and extended by 637 miles of 
66,000-volt circuits and _ since October, 
1930, very importantly supported by a 126- 


| 
| 
| 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 


imile long pair of circuits on separate 
| steel towers operating at 220,000 volts. | 
Beginning at the newest and _ largest 


hydroelectric plant in the system, that at 
15 Mile Falls on the Connecticut River 
near Barnett and St. Johnsbury, 
2-220,000-volt circuits extend southeasterly 
through New Hampshire to 
Massachussetts north of Lowell, Mass., and 
to terminate at a substation at Tewks- 
bury, Mass., somewhat east and 
of Lowell. The generating plant switch 
yard and other appurtenances at 15 Mile 
Falls are located within the New Hamp- 
shire State line as at present interpreted. 
Each of these 220.,000-volt circuits are 
sectionalized at a switching station in 
New Hampshire nearly halfway between 
their termini, known as the Central New 
Hampshire substation. With one-half of 
one circuit out of service the balance of 
the circuits have an emergency capacity 
of approximately 160,000 kilowatts. 

From Tewksberry two 110,000 volt cir- 
cuits extend to connect with corresponding 
circuits of the Boston Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company. This line is part 
way owned by the New England Power 
System and part way by the Boston Com- 
Two other circuits of 110,000 volts 


pany. 
extend from Tewksberry westerly and 
south to Pratt's Junction in Massachu- 


setts, and from there on to Millbury sub- 
station in south central Massachusetts, and 
110,000 volt circuits extend from Mill- 
bury easterly again until they intersect 
near Medbury with corresponding cir- 
cuits of the Boston Edison Illuminating 
Company Hence there is a 
belt of 110,000 volt lines leading from 
Boston north to Tewksberry. westerly to 
Pratt’s Junction. and back through Mill- 
bury to Weymouth, which is the location 
of the most .important generating station 
of the Boston Company, and through the 
Boston system, from the Millbury sub- 
station—the Millbury substation, by the 
way, is the important center of the whole 
association’s system. All of the impor- 
tant transmission lines ultimately feed 
into Millbury. 


Tio 66.000-volt Circuits 


Cross Into Rhode Island 


From Millbury two 66,000 volt circuits 
proceed south to cross into Rhode Island 
near Woonsocket, where a branch inter- 
connects with the Blackstone Valley Gas 
& Electric Company, a nonaffiliated com- 
pany, and another branch extends to a 
ubstation near Providence, R. L., 
is tied into a large steam electric station 
on Providence harbor. From Providence 
circuits of lesser voltage extend across 
the State line to Fall River, Mass., a sys- 
tem owned company, and from Fall River 
again across the State line to Tiverton, 
R. I. a system-owned company. From 
Providence circuits proceed south in 
Rhode island to Westerly, R. I., and west 
across the State boundary 
Conn., and beyond to a substation in the 
town of Groton, where interconnection is 
made with the Connecticut Light & Power 
Company, a nonaffiliated utility, which 
has an important steam station near 
Montville. 

From Millbury substation two 110,000 
volt circuits extend to Harriman or Davis 
Bridge hydroelectric plant on the Deer- 
field River in southern Vermont, and 


from thence one circuit southwesterly to! 


Adams, Mass., thence one circuit southerly 
and westerly to the New York State line, 
where it connects with a circuit of the 
New York Power & Light Corporation. 
rhis connection with the New York com- 
pany has been used to transmit upwards 
50,000 ‘kilowatt hours. 

From Millbury two 66,000-volt circuits 
proceed south to cross into Rhode Island 
near Woonsocket and continue on to sub- 
tations near Pawtucket and into Provi- 
dence, R. I., where connection is made 


of 


New Director of Insurance 
Fund Appointed in Idaho 


Boise, IpaHo, March 18. 


P. C. O'Malley, of Pocatello, nas been 
named director of the State insurance 
fund, succeeding Fred E. Fisk, according 
to an announcement by Governor C. Ben 
!Ross. Mr. O'Malley will assume his new 
‘position about April 1. 


Figures for December as Reported to Department of Com- 
merce Also Reveal Larger Business 


Gross earnings of pmblic-utility enter- 
prises in December, exclusive of telephone 
and telegraph companies, as reported to 
the Department of Commerce by 95 com- 





panies or systems operating gas, elec- 
tric light, heat, power, traction, and 
water services were $216.447,802, as com- 





pared with $211.500,000 in December, 1929 





$202.000,000 in the corresponding month 
of 1928 and $194.985.134 in 1927, accord- 
ing to figures made nublic March 19 by 
the Denartment of Comerce in a state- 
ment which follows in full text: 
Gross earnings consist, in general, of 
Gross Earnings 
January at tate acts . $191 2.922 
OO TTT CTS ee eee 177,612,648 
Mg 179,564 670 
176.467 300 
kaa ie We a wiacaa acne atard 171,255,699 





147.975.0 
161638 467 
162.647 420 








April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 


September 
Octobe 
November 
December 


Total 








gross operating revenues, while net earn- 
ings in general represent the gross, less 
operating expenses and taxes, or the near- 
est comparable figures. In some cases 
the figures for earlier years do not cover 
exactly the same subsidiaries, owing to 
acquisitions, consolidations, etc., but these 
differences are not believed to be great 
ir tho aggregate. 

This summary presents gross and net 
public-utilitv earnings by months from 
January, 1927, the figures for the latest 
months being subject to revision. 


$2 





$92 000,000 
90,000,000 


$92,000,000 
86,000,000 


85,000,000 83,000,000 
83,000.000 89,500,000 
82,500,000 86,000,000 


79,000,000 83,000,000 





71,900,000 70,550,000 

73,000,000 71,537,700 

80,000,000 80,837 801 

7 83,000,000 84,071,105 
81,363,806 92,000,000 88 274.660 
91,000,000 100,000,000 101,515,159 
$868 ,702,577 $1,006,500,000 $1,025,286,425 


the principal | 


Vt., | 


cross into} 


south | 


complete | 


which * 


into Mystic, | 


{with the Narragansett Electric Company’s | 


system. From this 66,000-volt circuit con- 
nections are made in Rhode Island to the 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, which operates a local distribution 
| Service in Woonsocket, and is not affili- 
ated with the New England Power sys- 
tem, but does interchange power with it 
Another branch extends from Providence 
ucross the bay into Massachusetts to 
;reach Fall River, and from Fall River 
the lesser voltage lines tie back 
Rhode Island to serve the little town of 
Tibbeton, and also to supply current to 


@ company operating in Newport on the 


| Island of Rhode Island. 


Pair of Circuits Lead 
To Connecticut State Line 


into | 





From Millbury another pair of circuits | 


lead through Worcester to the Connecti- 
cut State line where they interconnect 
with the transmission line of the Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company. From 
the Millbury station there are two 110,000- 
volt circuits extending northwesterly di- 
rectly to the Harriman hydroelectric gen- 
erating station which is in southern Ver- 
mont On the Deerfield River, and from 
| there one 110,000-volt circuit 
back irito Massachusetts to the substation 


extends | 


at Adams, Mass., and from thence con- | 


tinues onto the New York State line 
where it is directly connected to a similar 
circuit of what is now the New York 
Power and Light Corporation, formerly 
spoken of as the Adirondack Power Com- 
pany. This is a connection of quite large 
capacity and has played a very important 
role in the operations of the system. 

At Pratt’s Junction, a substation in 
Massachusetts, and Bellows Falls, Vt., there 
is a direct 110,000-volt line of two circuits 
which brings current generated in 


the | 


Bellows Falls hydroelectric station located | 


in Vermont across New Hampshire into 
Massachusetts for distribution through the 
association system. 

From Vernon hydroelectric plant on the 
Connecticut River with two of its gen- 
erators considered as located in Vermont 
and eight in New Hampshire, two 66,000- 
volt circuits extend through New Hamp- 
shire to go across into Massachusetts from 
Vermont on the way to the smaller gen- 
erating plants on the Deerfield River and 
on to the substation at Leverett where 
| interconnection is made with the Turner's 
| Falls Electric Power and Light Company, 
& Subsidiary of Western Massachusetts 
Utilities, Incorporated, and one of the 
| three principal companies making up the 
Connecticut Valley Power Exchange. From 
Leverett the 66,000-volt circuits extend to 
Millbury with a branch of lesser voltage 
taken off at Ware to extend south to the 


Connecticut State line where it connects | 
with a circuit of a local company operat- | 


ing in Stafford Springs, Conn. From Ver- 
non a 66,000-volt circuit extends to Bel- 


| lows Falls, Vt., station, part of the line} 


| being in New 
66.000-volt circuit connects with a circuit 
of the New Hampshire Public Service Com- 
pany On its way to Kenne, N. H., across 
New Hampshire into Massachusetts for 
distribution through the association 
system. 

Vernon Station Sends Out 

| Transmission Line to Vermont 
From the 


Vernon , hydroelectric sta- 


Hampshire and another | 


tion, which is a little north of the Mas-, 


sachusetts line of the Connecticut River, 
two 66,000-volt circuits proceed southeast- 
erly to Pratt's Junction and are continued 
to Clinton and on to Millbury. 

There is also from this Vernon station 
a transmission line which definitely passes 
| into Vermont and thence into Massachu- 
setts to connect with the series of hydro- 
electric stations on the Deerfield River 
known as Nos. 2, 3 and 4. This circuit 
also proceeds southeasterly through Lever- 
ett substation and on to Millbury. At 
Leverett, the substation, at the present 
time there is an interconnection of con- 
siderable importance with the Turner's 
Falls Electric Power Company, having an 
| Important generating station on the Con- 
necticut River in Massachusetts. The 
Turner's Falls Company belongs to the 
Western Massachusetts Utilities Associates 
and by means of this connection the New 
England Association gets an_ entrance 
into the Connecticut Valley pool, of which 
the Hartford Electric Light Company and 
the Connecticut Power and Light Com- 
| pany are the principal members, together 
| with the Turner's Falls Electric Power 
;Company. From this circuit, proceeding 
| trom the Deerfield Valley plant to Mill- 

bury, there is a tap-off, which proceeds 
| south across the State line and makes 
another connection near Stafford Springs 
with what I understand is now the Con- 
necticut Power and Light Company. This 
SyStem is highly interconnected with other 
generating companies. 


Effective in 1930 the Boston Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company contracted 
for 20,000 kilowatts or more of firm ca- 
pacity and 100,000,000 to 150,000,0000 of 
kilowatt-hours per year, largely to be ob- 
tained from the 15 Mile Falls power house. 
I understand this contract goes to 150,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours per year for years 
after 1930 or 1931. 


Q. You have mentioned the interstate 
transmission and sale of illuminating gas 
by subsidiaries of the New England Power 
7 iaaaaees Explain in more detail about 

11s, 

A. The South County Public Service 
Company, a subsidiary of the Narragan- 
| sett Electric Company, in turn a subsid- 
lary of the New England Power Associ- 
ation, owns and operates a carburetted 
water gas manufacturing plant in Wes- 
terly, R. I. 


In 1928, 76,034,000 cubic feet, in 1929, 
81,296,000 cubic feet and in 1930, 85,323,000 
cubic feet were produced in this plant. 


By records of the Mystic Power Com- 
pany it purchased from South County 
Public Service Company in 1927 18,594,120 
| cuble feet for $20,416.34, or $1.099 per 1,000 
|cubic feet; in 1928 21,314,330 cubic feet 
}for $24,218.37 or $1.136 per 1,000 cubic 
| feet; in 1929, 22,385,675 cubic feet; for 
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1928 1929 1930 . 
$196.573,107 $203,000,000 $211,000.00 Action on Two Tax Bills 
137,383,731 194,000,000 199.500.000 : 
187.726,994 195,000,000 199,000,000 | Take 1 3 i 
187°726.994 195,000,000 15808 | n in South Carolina 
180,255,407 189,750,000 1 
178,695,556 183,000,000 189,000,000 | Co.umsia, 8S. C., March 18. 
173,645 o19 178,000,000 ist = | The House of Representatives today 
179:348.148 185,000,000 191 .696.440 | Killed the bill (H. 353) proposing to levy 
190,795,663 197,500,000 205,115,190 | an excise tax on hydroelectric power. 
198.032 715 209 300,000 _ io aoe The House advanced to third reading 
. s aoe eee the bill (H. 355) to levy an additional 
$2,229,552,394 $2,308.750,000 381, premium tax of 1 per cent on insurance 


companies, 








W. L. Chamberlin 
| Independent Insurance Adjuster 
1004 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Skyward View of Naval Radio Tower | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Arlington Radio Station, at Arlington, Va.. maintained and op- 
erated by the Department of the Navy, has a plant which includes 
three radio towers, one 600 feet tall, and the others both 450 feet in 
height. The view of the 600-foot tower, shown above. was photo- 
graphed from a point on the ground close to the base looking upward 
to the apex. The Arlington Radio Station makes daily broadcasts of 
official Government information, including the exact time of day, 
weather forecasts and general air traffic information. 


preference aliens as compared to 611 in 
January. 

This means that there was an under- 
issue in February of 13,424 numbers 
which were available for issue to such 
applicants from those countries. In other 


words, there was an underissue of 96 per 
cent of numbers to this class of aliens 
who would normally have received visas 
during that month. 


The underissue of the possible monthly 
10 per cent of the above quotas amount- 
ing to 14,846 is 90 per cent if the visas 
issued to aliens entitled by law to pref- 
erence as well as those classifiable as non- 
preference aliens is taken into considera- 
tion. 


The consuls of the United States in the 
enforcement of existing provisions of law 
in the light of present economic condi- | 
tions have brought about the above results | 
without arbitrary rejections of applicants. | 


Incemplete reports received to date from 
the remaining countries whoge annual 
quotas amount to 5,248 and whbdse quotas 
are not restricted to a 10 per cent monthly | 
issue indicate that onlv 39 numbers were 
issued during the month of February. 


Immigration Reduced | 
Further in February 


Visas Issued to 10 Per Cent of 
Usual Monthly Quota 


The number of passport visas issued to 
immigrants seeking entrance to the| 
United States was 90 per cet under the 
usual monthly quota during February, ac- 


cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State March 18, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

On the basis of the figures, both quota 
and nonquota, it is estimated that 140,000 
aliens who would have come into this 
country during the quota year ended June 
30, 1931, will not receive visas. 

Reports from American consular officers 
assigned to 21 countries whose annual 
quotas represent 148,466 of the total quota 
of 153,714, indicate that of the possible 
portion of the monthly 10 per cent of the | 
total quotas, which 10 per cent equals 14,- 
846, only 561 visas were issued to non-, 
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ncrease Sought 
In Compensation 
Rates in Texas 


Insurance Commissioners 
Grant Hearing on Appli- 
cation for Revision of 
Classification Schedules 


AusTIN, Tex., March 18. 


Application for revision of workmen's 
compensation classification and rate 


; schedules and a filing for a special $150 


limited automobile collision insurance pol- 
icy will be considered at a public hearing 
to be held in Austin March 31, according 
to an announcement by the State Casualty 
Insurance Commissioner, W. S. Pope. His 
notice of the hearing follows in full text: 


Please take notice that there has been 
filed with the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners of Texas for its consideration 
and approval an application for revision 
of the schedule of classifications and 
rates as applicable to workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance on the various indus- 
tries in the State of Texas, the net result 
of which would be an increase in the 
general rate level. 


‘Accordingly, the Board hereby seis a 
public hearing for 9 o'clock a. m., Tues- 
day, March 31, 1931, at its office in the 
Building, Austin, Tex., to 


All or any workmen's 
classifications of hazards 
risks and the rates applicable 
thereto may be reviewed and discussed 
at said hearing. 

An urgent filing has been made covering 
a special $150 limited collision automobile 
insurance coverage, and this matter will 
be also considered. 

It is desired that each insurance carrier 


and interested subscriber have a repree 
sentative at this hearing. 


compensation 
applicable to 


Insurance Agent’s Status 


Fixed in New York Case 


New York, N. Y., March 18, 

The Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, First Department, has af- 
firmed a decision of the Supreme Court 
holding that the soliciting agent of an 
insurance company under a credit insur- 
ance policy is an employe of the insurer, 
even though the policy declares such’ pers 
son to be the agent of the insured in mak- 
ing out the application for insurance. The 
case is that of Manhattan Curtain Co. v, 
National Surety Co. 

The action was brought for reformation 
of the application attached to the credit 
insurance policy on the ground that the 
soliciting agent of the defendant errone- 
ously filled in the application. The in- 
sured made application to examine this 
agent as an employe of the defendant 
company. This was opposed by the com- 
pany on the ground that under the provi- 
sions of the policy the agent acted for the 
insured in filling out the application, but 
the Supreme Court ruled that the agent 
was the company’s employe. 





Chinese Erect Monument 
One of tne most magnificent monu- 
ments in northeastern China is being 
erected in honor of Generalissimo Chang 
Tso-lin. It is expected to be complete by 
the end of this year at a cost of about 

‘Department of Commerce.) 








Distinctive pieces of furni- 
ture and decoration never 
fail to arouse and hold ad- 
miration. They are marked 
by a delicate combination 
of skill and imagination. 





Che Charm of Other Days 


To those who appreciate 
beautiful things for the 
home, both old and new, 
the Antiques and Decora- 
tions Pages of The Sun will be a source 
of inspiration and information. These 
pages are edited by Charles Messer Stow, 
the eminent antiquarian. Under his able 
direction they describe and illustrate not 
only modern and antique furniture, but 
ornaments, silver, glass, china and the 
other beautiful and quaint things that in- 
terest amateur and seasoned collectors. 
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Advance Planning 
Of War Financing 


Declared Unwise 





Governor of Federal Reserve 
Board Says Monetary 
Considerations 
ondary to Manpower 





[Continued trom Page 2.] | 
their investments in a depressed bond} 
market. 

A further section (section 9) 
that the Corporation should be empowered 
in exceptional cases to make 
directly to any person, firm, corporation | 
or association conducting an established 
and going business in the United States 
whose operations were necessary or con- 
tributory to the prosecution of the war, 
for periods not exceeding five years from! 
the date of such advances, but only for 
the purpose of conducting such business 
in the United States, and only when in 
the opinion of the board of directors of 
the Corporation, such person, firm, cor- 
poration or association was unable to ob- 
tain funds upon reasonable terms through | 
banking channels or from the general 
public. | 

In considering the broad problems of 
war finance and financial control, it is in- | 
teresting to note how clearly the opera-| 
tions of the War Finance 
show the impossibility of foreseeing even 
for the immediate future just what the 
needs of the country and its business will 
be, and just how they will be distributed. 
For example, the underlying theory of the | 
act, as stated above, was that the Cor-| 
poration would be used primarily to serve 
as a rediscounting medium for the longer | 
term obligations of banks, 
secondarily to protect savings banks, and | 
finally, in exceptional cases, to make di- 
rect advances. 

Loans by Corporation 

However, the Corporation loaned, either | 
before the armistice or on commitments 
made prior to the armistice, a total of 
$206,637,506, of which total only $4,718,377 
was to banks, bankers and trust compa- 
nies under section 7, and only $5,268,377 


to savings banks or building and loan as-| factures, 1929, 


total, was loaned under the exceptional 
case clause, section 9. 
velopments differed from the fundamental 
theory of the act, and that the excep- 
tional case was the rule, and the basic 
case the exception. As to this, however, 
it should be noted that the operations of 
the war ended comparatively soon after 
the establishment of the Corporation, and 
a continuance of war operations for sev- 
eral years might have made a very dif- 
ferent picture. 

The advances made during the war, or 
on commitments made during the war, 
under the exceptional case clause, 
rectly to‘ persons, firms or corporations, 
included $39,797,400 to public 
$23,814,674 to industrial corporations, $25,- 
211,500 on warehouse receipts, and $7,827, 
278 in cattle loans. 
division of the Corporations’s activities 
under the war-time provisions. 

Post-war Advances 


After the armistice, the 
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Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


N. Y., March 18, 
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and deliveries of this industry showing Det Ea aan ak ee... abd 2 10613 10612 10612 S Pac San F Term 4s '50.......... 3 963, 963,  963,| Monticello, Fla., to El Dorado, Ark., found|templates purchase of about 400 planes. 
i yal for each of the com- A vat Se BNE... sca abd 10 10714 107!4 10714) S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55.. 3 97 963, 967, | NOt unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- Subcommittees of the H C itt 
uantity and value | Det Ed gen " ; ceri 0. e House Committee 
eae y d other facts on | pet Ea gen & ref 412s ‘61 D ab 14 10234 1025, 10234 | So Ry Ist cons 5s '94........ 4 110 1093, 1093,/Plaint dismissed. | A a : 
modities shown above, amt ovina the pre-| bet Ten Det T & T lst 41s0 6i.. abd 5 1035¢ 1035, 1035, | So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56.... 6 8712 87  (8712| No. 23590.—Eppinger & Russell Co. v. Atlan- | 0% Appropriations were told during hear- 
| this industry are contained in ee. | GURUMMe EE bes Sige Ns. ccs.050- ume 9 10414 104%, 10414 | So Ry dev & gen 6125 A 'S6.... 24 116%, 115 115 | tic Coast Line Railroad: Rate on lumber, in|ings on the 1932 appropriation bills that 
liminary report of the —e | ne ee a ie ma ie 14 1113 11114 11114 | So Ry Stl, Div ist 48 51..-:-..- ‘os Bh eh carloads, from Jacksonville, Fla. to Sabot, /the Navy intends to buy 253 planes and 
; " i . | ’ pi BSL i. 3 : : tan ° e 9s ‘Sl. a., found applicable and not unreasonable. 
sav: —— Pe recuten free | Gt Nor Ry gen 5125 B '52.......... abed 2 109% 109%3 109% | Sw Bell T Ist & r 58 ‘54........ 12 1061, 10614 10614 | Complaint dismissed. * |e Amy S85. 
sociations under section 8. The balance, | copy of that report will be s Gt Nor Ry 4128 D "76.....ccccsoces abcd 2 98 98 = 98 : z . Ee ere es 2 Tee ‘ | Carrying out the Navy program, esti- 
$196,650,852 bout 93 " f the | r the Census Bureau. Gt Nor Ry gen 414s E "77 abcd 4 9834, 981, 981, |] Tenn E P Ist & r 6s ‘47 SF 20 107!2 107%, 107'2| No. 22740.—National Association of Furniture . , 
Pacer euamioar an oe a ee Y t Mer Ry ‘i ¢ & ref 4148 ‘Gi...... abcdeg 15 9934 995, 993, | TerRR As StL gé&r4s '53 (int gu) c 4 93 93 93 | Manufacturers v. Ann Arbor Railroad: Present | mates show, would cost more than $10,- 
(Issued by the Bureau of the ¢ ensus.) Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40...... 4 7 11134 11114 1113, | Tex&P Ry g&r 5s C '79.......... abd 5 99 (99 (99 | packing rules governing the transportation of | 700,000 and the Army program $13,500,- 
It appears that de- (aaah SE eee | Gr irk Re of Can deb 6s ‘36 SF... d 10 108 10754 108 even Oe he © tee seen - ere sear caeie upholstered furniture. in carloads, in official, 000. The appropriations for these serv- 
ee, | . 7 a « 2 n o a SS DI. eeeeee s* ua 2 2| southern, and western classification territories | ; ~ . = ; 
'D . | d Warmth | Il Bell T ist & r Ss A '56...... on apes ee a 1S, | Un Pac RRist&Land Grant 4s ‘47. abcdefg 42 99% «99914 9914 | found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, | (C&S for the current fiscal year were, re- 
| roug 1t an rs |1C RRC StL & N Jt ist z, Ss A ‘63 ab 3 99% 90% 99% | Un Pac RRisteris2008 due Ju 1.. abcdefg i 2344 9514 | Complaint dismissed. spectively, $12,326,100 and $17,296,231. 
re IC RRC StL& st r 415s a ’ .* | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68........000% ab 12 94% ‘4 94%3| No. 23477.—Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. Ty o 
Ma hk Present W mter | kan c Pp & L Ist 5s A '52........ abcdetg 2 10 105 105 | Va Ry Ist 58 A '62.........ceceees abed 2 107° 107 107 |y, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad: Rates on ; ypes of Planes Involved 
al i | Kan C P d L ist 4145 B 'S7...... sbedetg 2 103 10 oe Wabash Ry r & gen 512s A '75.... abd 2 98 98 98 |glass fruit jars, tin fruit jar tops, and jelly; While details of the 1932 procurement 
ee K C Ft Scott . Mone my F _: ave a 951, | Wabash Ry r & gen 4128 C '78.... abd 5 80 7915 7915 ores, i coriends. some Sane ye to age Bh programs are subject to change at any 
= Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60.... an an and 2 | Wash Wat P Ist r 5s '39 SF........ a 2 10414 1041, 10414/to destinations in Alabama an eorgia | tin i , , 
| a. | Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s '37.... abcde 25 105 105 105 Weat El deb Se 4a, Pee eax a 4 10514 1051, 10514 found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. ae ntl contracts actually have been 
Driest on let, it was pointed out at the t D 
| Season Proves to Be Drie: LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31.. abcdeg 2 100% 100% 100:% | West Mary RR Ist 4s ‘52.......... a 5 82 81% 81% | No. 22702.—Greene County Chamber of Com- | ‘4 P wUy Ou EAE ie eee 
. : few ; 3? d 2 121 121 121. | S ; oe Sits "7. 4 2 95 95 5 |merce v. Southern Railway: Rate on bitu-| Partments, the tentative arrangements are 
| * 11 States Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44 f x - West Mary RR Isté&r 512s A > 9 | - I 
| Record in . ; Louis G & Elst &r5sA g 6 10612 106% 106%2 | West NY & Pa Ry Co gen 4s '43.. ab 2 9612 9612 9612/minous coal from points in Virginia to| for the purchase of 70 fighters, 100 obser- 
1] L & N RR umif 4s '40............ abcdeg . 2 oe 38i8 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s A '46........ abed oe Oe eee - peroaeier | vation, 45 torpedo and bombing, 35 patrol 
[Continued from Page 7. sie et aa cece : a. me lel oe eee oe ee = 3 Soe fort Save | Complaint dismissed. ‘;and 3 utility ships for the Navy and 
di-/ zero readings not having been reported | i s " RR ist & r 4148 C 2003.... abcdeg 3 100. 100 100 ee to ee " " ‘8 | "No. 23470 and related cases —O. L. Gregory 123 pursuit, 27 bombers, 89 standard ob- 
lf first-order stations south of south- | ~ 3 ; 0234 10234 1023 United States Government Bonds Vinegar Co. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy | servation, 3 amphibian observation, 120 
utilities rom first-order treme northern Illinois, | MILER & L r&ist 5s B '61........ d 3 en aa cae , | Railroad: Rates on vinegar, in tank-car loads | training, 15 tri-motored cargo, and 15 sin 
»}ern Michigan, extrem hern Nebraska M StP & S S M RR Ist cons 4s "38 d ‘ aoa 103 103 (Dollars a:.d Thirty-seconds) from Chicago, Ill., to Paris, Tex., and Okla- lecaiccesed 1 , Sille 
central Iowa, and norther a | MK & T RR Pr L 5s A '62...... ab ; oe a1 States Sales High Low Last | homa City, Okla., found unreasonable, but not | & cargo planes for the Army. 
 - between this year's mini-| M K & T RR Pr L 4s B '62...... abd 5 9015 901 901% waa — sales aids 22 101.26 101.23 10126 | Unduly prejudicial. Reparation awarded 
wes | trast betwe ~ se | R Pr L 414s D '78.... abd 15 9712 9712 9712 st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 312s sees abcdefg : 2 2 ’ . R atic ded. 
This illustrates the ao be at have| M K & T RR Pr 2a 8? Ss e0 Can ae gies I 4 0: 2 No. 18432.—Armour & Co. v. Atlantic Coast ited a i 
mum temperatures and those thal Days Mo Pac RE ist ft Se Ritu... @ zm Bt, | Bee Hib Leno l8-a0 ps Aig os abedels AS 1 1 2 122 | ine naltsoad’ Gu further considerstion, aod: | Transmission Routes 
occurred in forme are . | Mo Pac s S G 78...... - | = ' 1 ore we f 112.1 : j}ings in former report, 140 I. C. C. 285, with a 
the following records: Bismarck, N. Dak.,| Mor & Ess RR Ist & r 3'2s 2000.... abcdefg a B4' om oer ¥ . S + ue ¢ as _ Sooners — oa Ss 7 |respect to the rates on shelled peanuts. in| Jn Power System Outlined 
le in aes is year against a/| Naugatuck RR Ist 4s '54.......... af a diet: "an carloads, from points in Alabama and Georgia eo" 
|9 degrees below zero this a es below: | N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A '52 d 6 925, 92 925, | U S of A Treas 334s (56. : aonenes 4 106.4 164 IA: | Mari Bact’ Worth ‘Tex atinned’ ce to | 
. nati rey * rees v5 ? Pi ‘ee 7 | s 3%gs ‘47. a . ° a 7 . 
Corporation | previous low record of 6 ee against | N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B '55.. d = _e rch | : : = = — so s : ehoaste 10 ag a 95 i os | the rates found reasonable for the past and | [Continued from Page 7.] 
11 degrees be . + abedeg ae oe : : : | vacated as to rates prescribed for the future. 


made advances aggregating $204,794,520 to| St. Paul, Minn., 
Its pow-|a 


railroads under Federal control. 


ers- were also extended to permit it to| Columbus, Ohio, ° 
render aid to agriculture for some years| this year, with a previous record of 20 
It also, during the degrees below zero; Memphis, 
war period and for more than a year, degrees above this y 


following the war. 


thereafter, acted as the agent for the 


Treasury in the purchase of Government | D. C. 15 degrees above 
bonds for the sinking fund or for the pur-| against a prev 
pose of steadying Government bond mar-_| below zero. 
kets. At one time, the Corporation had in| ature of 1 degree below zero occurred 
use its entire capital stock issue of $500,-| as far south as Mobile, Ala. | 


€C09.C°9 subscribed by the United States} 
Government, also the proceeds of 


on maturity, Apr. 1, 1920. 

The accomplishments of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, both during the war | 
and in the period of reconstruction im- 
mediately following, are not to be meas- 
ured alone by the actual number of dol- 
lars advanced in loans. The psychological 
value of its operations was even greater 
than the dollar value involved; for the 


knowledge that funds were available in an |consin, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 


emergency from this Government-owned | 


corporation gave a greater confidence to| the driest since the Winter of 1900-1, or 


private finance and made possible the 
placing of loans through private channels 
to an extent, and on terms, which would | 
have been impossible otherwise. 

Work of War Trade Board 

The operations of the War Trade Board 
bear on the subject only very slightly. The | 
essential functions of this Board were the 
commercial isolation of the enemy by 
control of United States exports to border | 
neutral nations, the financial isolation of 
the enemy by control of enemy goods or | 
credits in or with the United States or its | 
citizens, the provision of essential sup- | 
plies by conservation of domestic re- 
sources and maintenance of essential im- 
ports and the conservation of ocean ton- | 
nage through import and export restric- 
tions and bunker control. 

In addition, it served indirectly as a} 
price-fixing agency, in that price agree- 
ments of Government options were often 
attached to import licenses. 

It is obvious that the operations of 
the War Trade Board had an important 
bearing on financial control in that im- 
port and export movements are directly 
involved in considerations of foreign ex- 
change. The isolation of the enemy from 
a financial standpoint also formed a part 
of financial control. However, the prob- 





the| by State averages, for t 
$200,000,000 of bonds, the latter having; months combined 
been issued in April, 1919, and redeemed | These data are based on records from 
| practically 


| One exception, the Winter preceding, also 


| tons, or an average of more than 290 tons 


t| NYC&Hud R RR mtge 319s '97... 
degrees below; - aha se : 


revious record of 41 eo 
Seamee ian 11 degrees above zero 


Tenn., 15 
ear against a previous 
record of 9 degrees below; Washington, 


zero this year 
ious record of 15 degrees 
In 1899 a minimum temper- 


During Recent 


e of normal precipitation, 
he three Winter 
been computed. 


The percentag 
has 


all meteorological stations 
maintained by the Weather Bureau, some 
5.000 in number. They indicate that the 
Winter was extremely dry over large areas 
and had below-normal precipitation gen- 


Department were enacted into law during | 
the last session of the 71st Congress, and | 


two others were not approved by the 
. President, according to a compilation 
erally, except in limited sections of the| made public March 18 by Harold N. 
Southeast and the Southwest. ._| Graves, executive assistant to the Post- 
It was the driest Winter of record in| master General. 

Alabama, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- Five of the nine measures were enacted | 
upon recommendation of the Department, 
two were included in the second deficiency 
bill upon recommendation of the Depart- 
ment, and the other two were not recom- 
mended by the Department, the compila- 
tion shows. 


Mr. Graves stated orally that two of the: 
more important proposals recommended 
by the Postmaster General did not re- 
ceive legislative approval at the last ses- 
|sion. One of these was a recommenda- 
tion for the increase of the rate of post- 
age of mail matter of the first class from 
2 to 212 cents, and the other was a pro- 
posal to provide for the purchase or con- 
struction of buildings for post office sta- 
tions, branches, and garages. The com- 
pilation of Mr. Graves of postal legisla- 
tion follows in full text: | 

1. The following laws relating to the 
Postal Service were enacted at the last 
session of Congress, upon the Depart- | 
ment’s recommendation: 

The act approved Feb. 24, 1931, to pro- 
vide against the withholding of pay when 
employes are removed for breach of con- 
tract to render faithful service. 


Montana, Wyoming and Oregon. It was 
for 30 years, in New York, New Jersey, | 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, | 
Kentucky and South Dakota, and, with 


in Virginia. p 
Florida, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico | 
and Arizona were the only States that 
had as much as normal rainfall, but the 
amounts in Texas were unusually heavy, 
being 33 per cent above normal. 
Notwithstanding an excess above normal 
in the actual water received through pre- 
cipitation by these five States of more 
than 50,000,000,000 tons, the total Winter 
shortage for the United States, as a whole, 
based on the normal amount of precipi- 
tation, was in excess of 400,000,000,000 





for each acre of land. 

Snow-fali during the Winter was un- 
usually scanty, except in the more north- 
eastern States. The falls were especially 
light in the interior valleys, the North- 
west, and in the more western States, 
with the amounts stored at the end of 


‘Nine Postal Measures Became Law 


‘Two Failed to Receive Approval of President, Compilation 
By Post Office Department Shows 





|mailing of the articles. 


Session of Congress 








Nine measures affecting the Post Office,to senders of any class of mail matter) the approval of the President: 


and to fix the fees chargeable therefor. 
The act approved Jan. 31, 1931, author- | 
izing the Postmaster General to collect 
an increased charge for return receipts 
for domestic registered and insured mail 
when such receipts are requested after the 





The act approved March 2, 1931, re- 
stricting the expeditious handling, trans- 
portation, and delivery of certain mail 
matter when local or contractual condi- 
tions are inadequate. 

2. The following items of legislative ef- 
fect were incorporated in the Second De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, upon the De- 
partment’s recommendation: 

An item making the appropriation for 
the rent of post office quarters available 
for the expenses of advertising in news- 
papers for proposals for the lease of nec- 
essary quarters. 

An item making the appropriation for 
labor-saving devices available for the sal- 
aries and traveling expenses of inspector- 
mechanicians for the inspection, adjust- 


Law Asked in Pennsylvania 
Against One-man Trolleys | 


HarrisBurG, Pa., March 18. 

The operation of one-man trolley cars 

on and after Jan. 1, 1932, would be pro- 

hibited under the provision of a bill in- 

troduced in the Legislature by Representa- 
tive Edward Haws, of Philadelphia. 

The measure would require at least one 








No. 22920.—J. W. Miller Co. v. Chicago, Mil- 
ment, and repair of post office scales. waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad: Defend- 
3. The following laws relating to the| charges at Rockford, Il., for the switching 
Postal Service were enacted which were | of interstate carload traffic between its con- 
not recommended by the Department: —" at ae Se See ie Seems Sena ae. 
, | jacent to complainants’ plants. sonable 
ome — Ee get ate ae maximum charge on past shipments deter- 
nanae yers ; mined and reparation awarded. 
: . Finance Case Decisions 
The act, approved Feb. 17, 1931, provid- ae C d blic d 
ing a shorter work day on Saturday for| .The Commission also made public de- 
postal employes, and for other purposes. | cisions in uncontested finance cases, which 
4. The following measures relating to |@"@¢ Summarized as follows: : 
the Postal Service were passed by both/|_ Report. certificate and order in Finance 


. j ive | Docket No. 8607, authorizing, the Northern 
houses of Congress, but did not receive Pacific Railway Co. to construct and operate 


a 3 a branch line of railroad in Silver 
H. J. Res. 357, classifying certain official | County, Mont., approved. 
mail matter (increasing the limit of | nt moe a. in pence Dethe =. 
weight for franked mail.) . authorizing the Kansas City, Mexico 
: ’ : y i y ; xas SSU 
S. 543, increasing the pay of mail car- | &_crient Rallway Co. of Texas to issue 8 
riers in the village delivery service. 


Bow 


bond, series B, for $7,000,000 to be delivered 


ant’s tariffs found to provide no basis of | 


registered general-mortgage 6 per cent gold | 


;the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 1930, 23,< 
| 338,105 cubic feet. 

Actual sales amounted to, in 1927, 16,- 
168,800 cubic feet, sold for $30,258.01 or 
$1.91 per 1,000 cubic feet; in 1928, 18, 


534,200 cubic feet sold for $34,317.84, o® 


$1.852 per 1,000 cubic feet; in 1929, 19,- 
474,500 cubic feet sold for $33,140.10, or 
$1.701 per 1,000 cubic feet. For the 12 
months ended Nov. 30, 1930, 20,302,700 cubic 
feet sold for $33,973.81, or $1.672 per 1,000 
cubic feet. 


| _— 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
| script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of March 20. 








, to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
| Company in satisfaction of a like amount 
| of the applicant's indebtedness to that com- 
pany, for advances for new construction 
and for additions and betterments, approved. 








Associated Electric Company 
442% Gold Bonds due 1953 


Attractive Features 


Market and Yield 


Well seasoned, active on the New York Curb, selling around 92 to return about 4.90 


currently or approximately 5.10 to maturity. 


Earnings 
Net over 2.42 times all interest charges before depreciation 
depreciation. 

Revenues 
75% of gross revenues derived from electric and gas operations. 


Growth 
Gross earnings, 1920-1930, increased 84.9% 


and 2.10 times after 


from $15,447,932 to $28,576,978; 


Net earnings before depreciation increased 159%.........from $ 4,698,087 to $12,170,340; 


from 


Ratio of net to gross increased 


30.4% to 42.5%. 


the Winter in the western mountains un- 
usually small. 





Java Building Projects — 
The ceniral unemployment committee 


lems involved in the import and export | of the Netherland East Indies is planning 


of coin, bullion or currency, were han- 
dled by the Treasury and not by the War 
Trade Board. 


While many Government agencies other | merce.) 


than the War Department or the Navy 
Department made large expenditures of 
Government funds, such as the Shipping | 
Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Housing Corporation and Grain Corpora- 
tion, a review of their operations goes too 
far afield for the scope of this dis- | 
cussion. 





Idaho Passes Bill to Tax 
Production of Electricity 


Boise, IpaHo, March 18, 

The bill (H. 3) passed by both Houses 
of the Idaho Legislature for the levying 
of a tax of ') mill per kilowatt*hour upon 
all electrical energy generated within the 
State provides that the levy shall be in 
addition to the licenses and taxes now 


provided by law and shall apply to “every | All stores mani 
individual, firm, partnership, common law | Single-store independents 


association 
or hereafter 


trust, corporation, 
organization” now 
in such business. 

The measure requires monthly reports 
to the Commissioner of Law Enforcement, 
beginning with July 15, 1931, and provides 
for the measuring of electricity at the 
place of production. The receipts from 
the tax are to be placed to the credit of 
the general fund. 

Electricity used for pumping water for 
irrigation purposes to be used on lands in 
Idaho is exempt except where water so 
pumped is sold or rented to such lands. 
The exemption shall accrue to the benefit 
of the consumer of the electricity, ac- 
cording to the bill. 


or other 
engaged 


4 


| distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
| preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 





to help the unemployed by _ building 
houses or barracks in several cities and 


The act approved Jan. 31, 1931, to au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to impose 
fines on steamship and aircraft carriers 
transporting the mails beyond the borders 
of the United States for unreasonable 
and unnecessary delays and for other 
delinquencies, 


The act approved Jan. 13, 1931, author- 


izing the Postmaster General to issue ad- 
| ditional receipts or certificates of mailing | 





towns of Java. ‘(Department of Com- 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 
Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 | 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
The Bureau will issue a 
A summary of each 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store organi- 


| 


motorman and one conductor on each c&r 
or train and provides a penalty of $100 
for each violation. 


‘Old Age Relief Sought 
By Many in New York. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
resulting in 12,932 grants (76.5 per cent) 


|and 3,972 denials. 


The applications of 7,727 persons were 
denied for various reasons; the largest 
proportions of these denials were due to 
the fact that the applicant was not in 
need or had relatives legally responsible 
for his or her support and financially able 
to do so. 

The total number of recipients of re- 
lief in February was 25,618 as compared 
with 20,213 in January. There were still 
on March 1, 14,595 applications awaiting 


Territory 
Well established, diversified industrial, agricultural and residential areas in Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana and other states, as well as the Philippine 
Islands. Cities included are Johnstown and Erie, Penn.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Ports- 
mouth and Ashtabula, Ohio; Richmond and Terre Haute, Ind.; Bloomington, IIl.; and 
Manila, P. I. 
Protective Clauses 


Underlying debt and preferred stocks may not exceed 50% of principal amount of bonds 


issued under this indenture. Additional bonds may be issued only 


(a) to refund the same 


principal amount of bonds issued under this indenture or prior liens, including sub- 
sidiaries’ preferred stocks and (b) for not to exceed 75% of the cost or fair value 


of additions and acquired property. 


The protective provisions and restrictions place these Bonds in a position substantially 


similar to that of first and refunding mortgage bonds of operati 
Equity 


ng properties. 


The equity for the $75,000,000 bonds of this Company, which are outstanding, is repre- 
sented by 650,000 shares of capital stock (without par value) having a stated value of 


$65,000,000 and by surplus of over $15,500,000. 
Financial Policy 


To eliminate all prior debt and underlying charges except a moderate amount of highest 


savings bank quality, leaving Bonds a first claim upon many 


of the properties and 


zations. Following is the Bureau's summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 
(1929). C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 





Fond du Lac, Wis., 1930 Population, 26,449 





j investigation by the public welfare offi- 
|cials; additional applications are being 
received daily. It is probable that the to- 
}tal number of recipients of relief under 
the old age security law will reach 40,- 
000 before the close of the fiscal year, 





A B Cc D E F June 30, 1931. 
Se ee eed saan 474 1,378 $17,274,951 100.00 $2,320,480 $4,972.083/ Payments in January for relief under 
beeen eens 402 1,070 = 12,964,151 = 75.05 1,834,402 1,568 ce this law amounted to approximately $580,- 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 60 = 280 5,790,063 21.98 423.796 358.102 | 000, and the amount may reach $1,000,000 
All other types of organization..... 12 28 520,737 3.02 63,284 45,332 , . \ M 7 i 
" Dearborn, Mich., 1930 Population, 50,358 monthly within a few months. The State 
“ a 'B ae st D FE F is required to reimburse the county and 
All stores TION eee 251 866 $14,175,931 100,00 $1,215,346 $1,308,361 | City public welfare districts to the ex- 
Single-store independents .... 186 424 7,891,100 55.66 745,657 638,801 | tent of one-half the amount of relief as 
Chains (four or more units) ...- 47 319 4,177,460 29.47 241,249 473,542 | well as one-half the cost of the local ad- 
All other types of organization ...... 18 123 2,107,371 14.87 228,440 196,018 ministration of the law. 
Wyandotte, Mich., 1930 Population, 28,368 Old age security laws areon the statute 
A B c D E F ‘ . 
pM Se fieeet, eset ano eee, 329  682_—«$13,487,119 100.00 $1,569,577 $1,105,826 | POOKS in - — -— but — — 
Single-store independents ...-.-++++. 281 434 8,887,734 65.90 1,106,075 717,109 | tiveness of most 0 em is limite vy 
Chains (four or more units) ....++++ 37 162 2,761,245 20.48 158,651 220,696 | the county optional plan. In Massa- 
All other types of organization ., 21 86 1,838,140 13.62 304,851 168,021 | chusetts a similar law goes into effect 
Ecorse, Mich., 1930 Population, 12,716 on July 1, 1931. The Legislatures in New 
A B Cc. D E P Jersey, Pennsylvania and other States are 
A ahabee cn. ck ie dhnsstnenane a. 121 $2,112,587 100.08 $267,241 $179,319 | giving consideration to similar proposals 
Single-store independents «-...+++++ - = 1 ene ae a 117,194) Dased largely on the plan in operation in 
Chains (four or more unlts) «.++eres 9 39 627,591 29.71 30,312 57,525 ’ 
2 3 34,712 1.64 8,863 4,600 | New York State. 


All other types of organization «+++ 


nearly so upon others. Priorities are now only 21.2%, of total debt and equity combined. 


Management 


The management and supervision of the various operating companies are under the 
direction of the experienced public utility executives who have been responsible for the 
successful development of the properties to their present high standards. 


Tax Refund 
Federal 2% income tax; Pennsylvania 4 mills; Massachusetts 6% on income. 


Legal in the opinion of counsel for Life Insurance companies in New York State. 


Circular with full details on request. 


Price at Market 


GENERAL UTILITY SECURITIES 


Incorporated 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3957 


61 Broadway, New York 
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Governor Ritchie | Restriction on Political Activity [Higher Levels 
Urges Cautionin | In Oregon Civil Service Upheld 


Budget Message! statute 





Economic Conditions Re-| 
quire Maintenance of Ade- 
quate Balance, He Tells) 
Maryland Legislature 


ANNapPOLIS, Mp., March 18. | misdemegn 
Tax collections are below the average | therefor. 


in Maryland, assessments are not increas- 
ing, and economic conditions generally re-| 
quire conservatism in estimating revenues | 
and the maintenance at all times of an 
adequate Treasury balance, Governor Al- 
bert C. Ritchie told the General Assembly 
in his supplementary budget message. 

The original budget provided for an 
estimated Treasury balance at the close 
of the two-year budgetary period on Sept. 
30, 1933, of $1,763,023.64. Subsequent ad- 
justments, the message reveals, have 
raised this balance to $1,853,023.64. 

$544,873 Asked in Budget 

The supplemental budget calls fcr addi- 
tional appropriations of $544,873.36, which, 
if enacted, would reduce the adjusted 
1933 balance estimate to $1,308,150.28, below 
which it would be unwise to go, accord- 
ing to the Governor. 

The distribution of the $544,873.36 asked 
for in the supplemental budget is sum- 
marized in the Governor's message as 
follows: 

In the first place, the Hawes-Cooper 
Act, which will have the effect of pro- 
hibiting the interstate shipment of prison 
made goods, is already making itself felt, 
and is responsible for practically all of an 
estimated deficit during the present fiscal 
year of $150,000 in the receipts of the 
Maryland Penitentiary. This deficit must, 
of course, be provided for. 

The decrease in the Public School Cen- 
sus and Attendance Fund made in the 
original budget has necessitated an in- 
crease in the equalization fund for 1932 
of $31,000 and for 1933 of $41,000, in order 
to meet the requirements of the law upon 
the subject. 

These sums aggregate $222,000 and they 
reduce the $544,873.36 available for the 
supplemental budget to $322,873.26. 

From this amount there must further 
be deducted $24,000, representing the 
State’s license fees from race tracks 
which it is recommended hereafter that 
the Legislature waive and donate to un- 
employment relief. This reduces the 
e available balance to $298,873.36. 


, Appropriations Tabulated 
From this sum the following appropria- 


tions are recommended in the _ supple- 
mental budget: 
1932 1933 
State departments and 
SOEIEUIEIOEIB 6.00 5 ncccce $22.793.73 $20,790.00 
Miscellaneous appropria- 
tioms: ...-. spa" aina oa 7,581.44 8,108.86 
Legislature ..... = 1,500.00 
State aid ae 51,800.00 35,800.00 
Contingent appr opria- 
NE Saw Geren i 06eees .. 51,050.00 59,449.33 
$173,225.17 $125 648.19 
These two amounts aggregate $298,- 
873.36. If these recommendations are 


adopted, then as already shown, the esti- 
mated balance at the close of the bud- 
getary period on Sept. 30, 1933, will be 
$1.308,.150.28, and it would not be safe to 
finance the State on less than that, 


Certain appropriations are also recom- 
mended from the special funds of the 
Site. These will be explained hereafter, 
but they are not discussed here because 
they do not affect the general Treasury. 








Increase in Expenditures 
Anticipated by Treasury 


{Continued from Page 3.] 
mately $18,000,000 above those of the fiscal 
year 1930, so that, exclusive of the vet- 
erans’ loans, the vearly total will be ap- 
proximately $200,000.000 above the total 
expenditures of $3,440,268,883 for the ldst 
fisca! year. 

When this figure is added to the un- 
expected increase in the amount of funds 
required to meet the applications of vet- 
erans for loans, it becomes obvious that 
the Government deficit this fiscal year 
may reach $500,000,000, or may exceed it 
if the veterans’ loan applications should 
increase in number during the remainder 
of the year. 

Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, advised M.’. Mellon by let- 
ver March 17 that 1,372,006 applications 
had been received to March 14. At the 
same time, he said that he saw no rea- 
son to change his original estimate that 
75 per cent of all veterans would seek 
loans under the legislation enacted by the 
last Congress, allowing loans to a maxi- 
mum of 50 per cent of the face value 
of the certificate. 


Further Borrowings 


While officials of the Treasury have 
made no revision of their original esti- 
mate of a deficit of $500,000,000 in the 
current fiscal year, Mr. Mellon explained 
in his announcement of the new veterans’ 
loan requirement, that further borrowings 
would have to take place to finance those 
needs. The deficit for the year, there- 
fore, will be increased by at least the 
gpount of the additional borrowings. 

@ It has been stated by the Department 
also that there will be a decline in the 
income tax payments on incomes of 1930 
The first installment on these taxes was 
turned over to collectors of internal reve- 
nue March 16, but the totals have not yet 
been tabulated so that the Department 
has no figures respecting them. 

The Department has teken into consid- 
eration a reduced tocal of tax r.celpts 
in figuring its deficits tor the year, al- 
though the amount has not been disclosed. 
It was explained, however, that should the 
loss in revenue as a result of the busi- 
ness depression exceed the Treasury ex- 
pectations, that would increase the deficit 
in an equal amount. 

The Treasury will not make known its 
plans for financing the new call for funds 
occasioned by the increased number of 
veterans’ loan applications at this time. 
It desires, it was stated, to consider what 
its needs will be after the tax total is 
known, at which time it will be in a posi- 
tion more accurately to calculate its needs 
for new money. 





Action Taken to Impeach 


State Treasurer of Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 18 
The State Treasurer, Larry Brunk, will 


be tried by the State Senate on impeach- | 


ment charges voted March 17 by the 
House of Representatives in a 118 to 
vote. 

Nine formal articles of impeachment 
drafted by a special comimictee after in- 
vestigation of alleged irregularities in the 
conduct of the State Trcasurer’s office 
were adopted by the House. 

Mr. Brunk was suspended from officé 
several months ago by Governor Henry 
S. Caulfield, but he was reinstated fol- 
jewing an opinion of the Supreme Court, 

« olding that the Legislature alone had 
the power to remove the treasurer. 
United States Daily, 3320). 





[Continued from Page 6.] 
no part in any political management or poll- property of an office holder within the | 


campaign, or engage in any political 
whatsoever for or against any per- 


tical 
activity 


| son, candidate or party. 


Section 29 provides that the violation of 
the Civil Service Act shall constitute a 
or, 
Section 34 provides that the 
provisions of the act shell be liberally 
construed. : s 

We have set down the above provisions 
of the Civil Service Act as a full and com- 
plete answer to the charges made by the 
petitioner in the matter of the investiga- 
tion of his political activity by the Com- 
mission. The preliminary investigation, 
the action taken by the Commission upon 
the preliminar~ report, the order result- 
ing therefrom, the service of the order 
of discharge, and the public hearing 
granted the petitioner upon his written 
demand for an investigation, all appear 
of record and comport with the require- 
ments of the statute. 

The questions presented by this review 
are not novel. The leading case upon the 
question of the constitutionality of the 
civil service ‘law is Ex Parte Curtis, 106 
U. S. 371. In that case many statutes 
enacted by Congress were reviewed, among 
them a statute prohibiting employes of 
the Treasury Department from owning 
seagoing vessels, buying or selling public 
property or securities of a State or the 
United States; a statute prohibiting gov- 
ernment clerks from engaging in trade or 


and provides a _ penalty} 


| 


| 


| wise, of the individual as such, but simply 


business; a statute forbidding judges from | 


engaging in the practice of law, and mem- 
bers of Congress from representing peti- 
tioners in the Court of Claims or from 
acquiring a financial interest in govern- 
ment contracts, forbidding government 
employes from making gifts or presents 
to their superior officers or from acting 
as agents or attorneys for the prosecution 


of any claim against the United States. | 


Mr. Chief Justice White, in delivering the 
opinion for the court, then made the 
following observation: 


Enactment Held 


To Be Constitutional 

“The evident purpose of Congress in 
all this class of enactments has been to 
promote efficiency and integrity in the 
Gischarge of official duties, and to main- 
tain proper discipline in the public serv- 
ice. 

The act was held tO be constitutional, 
Mr. Justice Bradley alone dissenting. 

In People v. McCullough, 254 Ill. 9, the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, in passing upon 
the question of the constitutionality of 
the State civil service law, said: 

“It (the State act) is based on the 
principle that positions in the public serv- 
ice are not the personal or political per- 
quisite of any officer or party. That 
principle is not out of harmony with 
the general. spirit, any specific provision, 
or any implied doctrine of the Constitu- 


tion of Illinois.” 
In 13 American Political Science Re- 
view, at page 593, there appears an in- 


teresting article entitled “Constitutionality 
of Merit System Legislation,” by Ben A 


Arneson, of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
In summarizing his views, the learned 
writer says, at page 606: 


“In no case has a civil service law been 
held unconstitutional. All decisions 
touching the subject point to the conclu- 
sion that the merit system can, without 
any constitutional amendments, he made 
a part of the administrative machinery 
of any Siate or municipality.” 

In 5 R. C. L., pp. 608-619, inclusive, the 
editors have set down a comprehensive 
and instructive statement in relation to 
civil service laws and their object, ‘and 
because of its value and application to 
the case before us we quote therefrom at 
length:, 

_“The ‘civil service laws were de- 
signed to eradicate the system of making 
appointments primarily from _ political 
consideration * . Such laws substi- 
tute for the uncontrolled will of the ap- 
pointing officer the results of competi- 
live examinations. 

“It is a well-recognized principle that 
the legislature may enact laws providing 
that appointments to municipal offices or 
positions shall be made according to 
merit and fitness. * * The whole sub- 
ject of the creation of offices, the dele- 
gation and regulation of the powers and 
duties of officers, and the prescribing of 
the manner of their appointment or elec- 
tion. comprises functions which are in- 
herently legislative and cannot be con- 
sidered as in violation of constitutional 
provisions separating the three main de- 
partments of government, the legislative, 
executive and judicial. Therefore, the 
expediency of adopting civil service regu- 
lations, and the wisdom of the means and 
methods established by which the fitness 
of persons who apply for office or posi- 
tion in the public service may be ascer- 
tained, are generally recognized to be 
questions determinable solely by the Leg- 
islature. * A public office is not the 


* 


Valuation Appeal Denied 


On Certain Mail Imports 
New York, March 18.—Action of the 
Government to dismiss an appeal for re- 
appraisement of Chinese embroideries, im- 
ported at San Francisco by mail, is up- 
held in a decision just announced by the 
United States Customs Court here. Judge 
Sullivan finds that where merchandise, 
purchased in a foreign country, is for- 
warded to the United States by mail and 
the value is stated on an informal paper 


‘by a postal employe and duty paid by the 


(3 | 


importer, an appeal from such valuation 
is prohibited as there has not been a 
formal entry and appraisement. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


1931 


—eee As Of March 18, 


New York, March 18.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the followfng 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 


the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 









rencieS are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) > 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) .....++. 

Finland (markKa) ...cccccccesccece 
Franc (franc) 

Germa (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) ...-ssccsscessees 
Hunga (PENZO) ..- serves 

Italy (lira) ......-csesccccccccccere 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (KFOME) ...-ccccscceseseres 
Poland (ZIOtY) ...-cccccsccsccsecess 
Portugal ONE) sccdecanasasectes 
Bumania (let) ..ccccsccccccsvcese 
Spain (Peseta) .....ccececveccvesece 
Sweden ‘krona vee 

Switzerland (fan) ..cceseeveveess 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar 


China (fhangial 








can aoa 

an dollar) 
Singapo: Gallas) acecaccecccceeces 56.0625 
CamaGe {GOllar) ...ccccsesoesscovacs 99.9692 
Cums (PesO) ...--iecceeMeccnsesoces 100.0406 
NOE (BODO ss cess ucaneneascanees 47.2333 
Argentina (peso, gOld) ....cseesees 79.0599 
| Brazil (milreis) ‘a waéaneaeeseaain 8.0388 
GUUS (MORO) ..ccoccnnccecccccvececs 12.0704 
UFUusgusy (1DOSO) ..ccccescceseseceses 74.1666 
Colombia (peso) erecece «+2 96.5700 
Bar Silver ...cccoccccccccccccscessee 30,3750 





}48 C. J. 
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Previous Decision 


Is Construed Not to Be an Unlawful Violation of 
Individual Rights as Provided by State or 
Federal Constitutions 


constitutional provision against depriv- | 
ing a man of property, nor does it ever 
become a vested right as against the right 
of a State to remove him; * * * and one 
who desires to serve in an official ca- 
pacity must submit to the orders and 
regulations under which he is admitted 
to the service.” 

We find an instructive case in Com- 
monwealth ex rel Rotan v. Hasskarl, 21 
Pa. Dist. Rep. 119, where the court held 
that the Legislature may prohibit munici- 
pal employes from committing the acts} 
torbidden, without violating article 1, sec- 
tion 7, of the Constitution, “relating to} 
‘the free communication of thoughts and 
opinions’ and the right of citizens to} 
‘freely speak, write and print on any sub- 
ject.’” In that case it was held that the 
Civil Service Act referred to the taking} 
of an active part, i. e., a managing part, 
in political affairs by the employes, and 
in no way conflicted with the constitu- 
tional provision. The court said: 


Activities of Civil 
Employes Restricted 


“The act does not impose any restric- 
tion upon the actions, political or other- 





upon the employe of the municipality 
while holding office or employment there- 
under. It is simply a condition of his em- 
ployment.” 

In support of its holding, the court 
then cited the case of Atkin v. Kansas, | 
191 U. S. 207. 

We conclude this feature of the cause 
by directing attention to the case of Mc- 
Auliffe v. Mayor, etc., of the City of New 
Bedford, 155 Mass. 216, 220, 29 N. E. 517, 
where the court spoke through one of the 
eminent justices of all time, Mr. Justice 
Holines, then of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. In that case a policeman 
had been removed for violation of a rule 
prohibiting members of the police force 
from soliciting money for political pur- 
poses and becoming members of a po- 
litical committee. It was urged in the pe- 
titioner’s behalf that the rule which he 
was accused of violating was open to 
constitutional objections, and, in answer- 
ing that contention, the court said: 

“The part of the rule which the pe- 
titioner seems certainly to have violated 
is as follows: 

“*No member of the department shall 
be alldwed to solicit money or any aid, 
on any pretense, for any political pur- 
pose whatever.’ 

“There was also evidence that he had 
been a member of a political committee, 
which likewise was prohibited. * * * 

“There is nothing in the Constitution 
or the statute to prevent the city from 
attaching obedience to this rule as a con- 
dition to the office of policeman, and 
making it part of the good conduct re- 
auired. The petitioner may have a con- 
stitutional right to talk politics, but he 
has no constitutional right to be a police- 
man. 

Manifestly, there is no merit in the 
contention that the civil service law re- 
strains our anicent liberty by restricting 
the rigMt to speak, write, or print freely. 
Or. Const., article 1, section 8. 

The discretion vested in the Commis- 
sion to remove offending officials will not 
be interfered with by the courts The 
case of Crowe v. Albee, 87 Or. 148 (169 
P. 785), is much in point. In passing upon 
that case, which grew out of the removal 
of one N. E. Crowe, a policeman, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil 
service law of the City of Portland, this 
court held that “under Portland city 
charter * * providing for * * * estab- 
lishing a civil service board before whom 
an officer removed may demand a hear-,; 
ing, and giving the board power to sub- 
poena i compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, etc., and to reinstate officers or | 
affirm dismissal, the board, when so act-| 
ing, is a quasi-judicial tribunal, whose 
judgment and discretion will not be inter- 
fered with by the courts, but whose acts} 
will be reviewed to see if they conform to 
the provisions of the statutes conferring | 
such power.” Par. 2, Syl. As to the scope 
of an investigation by the board, para- 
graph 3, Syllabus, reads: 

“The civil sevrice board, upon hearing 
an appeal from officer dismissed, is con-| 
fined to determination of the questions 
of the dismissal being for political or re- 
ligious reasons, or whether in good faith 
for the improvement of the service, and 
the officer must sustain the burden of 
proof.” 

At page 156 of the opinion, the court 
said: 

“No interference with the judgment or 
discretion of such boards should be toler- 
ated under any circumstances * * *.” 

The petitioner attacks the sufficiency 
of the evidence to warrant his discharge. 
It is sufficient to say that a writ of re- 
view presents a question of law alone aris- 
ing on the record of the inferior tribuna!. 
See Curran vy. State, 53 Or. 154 (99 P.| 
420), and citations. | 

As a bar to his removal, 
invokes the following language of 
Civil Service Act: 

“No person in the public service of such 
county . shall discharge * * * any 
person under civil service * * * for giv-| 
ing or withholding * services * * *| 
for any political purpose.” 

Counsel contends that the word “person” 
includes the Civil Service Commission. We 
cannot follow counsel. The act should 
be construed in accordance with the ex- 
pressed intent of the lawmakers: Spen-} 
cer v. City of Portland, 114 Or. 382 (235) 
P. 279). The term “person” as used in 
its primary sense, means a natural per- 
son oniy. As to the meaning which 
attaches thereto in any given case, the 
editors of Corpus Juris have this to say: 

“The term is a broad one, and the 
sense in which it is used in any par- 
ticular instance may often be ascertained 
from the context and intent with which 


© 


he likewise 
the 


it is employed. Thus it has been held| 
to include an alien; all mankind; ° 
(but not when such construction is not 


made imperative from the context or in- 
tent with which the term is employed), 
1038, 1039. 


Is Affirmed 

The petitioner discusses at great length 
the right of the commission to interfere 
with the county clerk's office by remov- 
ing or appointing a deputy county clerk. 
The office of the county clerk is a con- 
stitutional office; but that of deputy 
county clerk is strictly statutory. If the 
appointing power were expressly given to 
the county clerk by the constitution, then 
in such case the commission would have 
no right to appoint or discharge the i 
uty county clerk. An excellent case touch- 
| ing on that subject is People v. Angle, 109 
|N. Y. 564 


Counsel contends that there is a con-| 


flict between sections 28 and 21 of the 
act. We can see no conflict in the pro- 
visions of these sections. It is a canon 
of statutory construction that all statutes 
relating to the same subject-matter should 
| be read together, and effect given to every 
word, phrase, sentence 


/all such statutes, if that be possible: 
| James v. City of Newberg, 101 Or. 616 
(201 P. 212.) 


In conciusion, we note the case of City 
}or Chicago v. The People ex rel. Cobden 


G. Gray, 210 Ill. 84, where the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, in passing upon the 
Civil Service Law, said: 


“if 
is held in the manner pointed out by 
the statute before the poe board, and 
evidence is heard tending to show the 


guilt of the accused, the action of the 
civil service commission, based upon the 


| construction programs are to be started 


| February 


and section of | 


a trial of a civil service employe | 


Of Employment 


Are Maintained Accountant of Federal Trade Commission Outlines Fi-' 


nancial Transactions Leading to Control of the 


January Improvement Was 
Continued in February, 


While Increases Occurred |. 


In Several Instances 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
the shipbuilding yards 
skilled mechanics were engaged. 


“While some increase in employment | the Commission, testified that the control Poration and the New England Power As- 


occurred in a humber of the radio-manu- 
facturing establishments, part-time sched- 
ules prevailed in this industry as a whole. 
The curtailment of employment and pro- 
duction in the meat-packing industry 
was due to seasonal influences. 

“Logging operations, particularly in the | 
Northwest, remained on a greatly cur- 
tailed basis and thousands of men were 
idle. Metalliferous mining continued on 
a basis greatly below normal, affecting a 
great many metal-mine workers, with no 
immediate improvement anticipated. 

“Building remained dull and large sur- 


pluses of these craftsmen were reported. | 


However, considerable improvement is ex- 
pected in March, as huge building and 


in practically every State as soon 
weather conditions perrnit. 

“The installation of hundreds of miles 
of natural-gas pipe lines in various parts 


as 


|of the country, Federal projects, and mu- | 


nicipal improvement programs will soon 
be offering employment to thousands of 
men who have been idle throughout the 
Winter months. Agricultural work will 


absorb many men during March in con-| 


nection with the preparation of soil for 
Spring planting.” 
Pay Kolls Increase 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor re- 
ports changes in employment and pay- 
roll totals in February, 1931, as compared 
with January, 1931, based on returns from 
42,383 establishments, in 15 major indus- 
trial groups, having in February 4,575,140 
employes whose combined earnings in one 
week were $113,623,246. 

The combined totals of these 15 indus- 
trial groups show an increase of 


pay-roll totals. 


d s ; Commission’s examination 
and additional | fairs of the association. 


Purchase of Uti 
In New England Is Described 


New England Po 


Financial transactions leading to the 
ontrol of the New England Power As- 
sociation by the International Paper and 
Power Company were the subject of tes-| 
timony March 18 in the Federal Trade} 
into the af- 


L. G. Prichard, examiner accountant for | 


of the common stock of the association 


| began in 1926 with the acquisition by 
| the International Securities Company, an 


allied company of the International Paper 


| Company, of 17 per cent of the shares 





only the establishments reporting as the | 


figures of the several groups are not 
weighted according to the importance of 
each group. 


| 


Increased employment in February was | 


shown in 4 of the 15 industrial groups: 
Manufacturing, 1.4 per cent; anthracite 
mining, 0.4 per cent; quarrying and non- 


metalic mining, 3.4 per cent; hotels, 1.9 
per cent. 
Decyeased employment was shown in 


in each of the remaining 11 
groups: Bituminous coal mining, 2.6 per 
cent; metalliferous mining, 4.4 per cent; 
crude petroleum producing, 2.2 per cent; 
telephone and telegraph, 1.4 per cent; 
power-light-water, 14 per cent: electric 
railroads, 0.3 per cent; wholesale trade, 
14 per cent; retail trade, 3.2 per cent; 
canning and preserving, 1.3 per cent; 
laundries, 0.6 per cent; dyeing and clean- 
ing, 1.7 per cent. 
Manufacturing Figures 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in February, 1931, increased 1.4 per 
cent as compared with January and pay- 
roll totals increased 7.5 per cent. These 
changes are based upon returns made by 
13,377 identical establishments in 54 of 
the chief manufacturing industries in the 
United States, having in February 2,772.,- 
219 employes whose combined earnings in 
one week were $66,567,283. 

Regularly manufacturing employment 
and pay rolls show a marked upward 
trend in February, following the custom- 
ary decreases in January due to inven- 
tory-taking and repairs, and the increases 
in February this year compare favorably 
with those in the years prior to 1930; in 
February, 1930, the increase in employ- 
ment was only 0.1 per cent and the in- 
crease in pay rolls only 3.5 per cent. 

Fight of the 12 groups of manufacturing 
industries showed employment gains in 
February, and 10 groups showed pay roll 
gains. The textile group gained 4.1 per 
cent in employment, leather 3.5 per cent, 
stone-clay-glass 2.3 per cent, and tobacco 
10.2 per cent. 

Pay-roll gains included 23.5 per cent in 


the vehicles group, 13.5 per cent in leather, | 


11.6 per cent in textiles, 10.5 per cent 
in stone-clay-glass, and over 6 per cent 
each in the iron and steel and other 
metals groups. Decreases were shown in 


| both items in the food and paper groups, 


and in employment alone in the chemi- 
cals and miscellaneous industries groups. 
Outstanding Gains 

Increase@ employment in February was 
shown in 31 of the 54 separate industries, 
and increased pay rolls in 43 industries. 
The outstanding gains were 13.8 per cent 
in stoves, 11.9 per cent in cigars, 8.8 per 
cent in woolen and worsted gootls, and 
over 7 per cent each in millinery and car- 
pets, about 6 per cent each in both men’s 
and women's clothing, shirts, Stamped 
ware, cast-iron pipe, and hosiery, and 4.5 
per cent in boots and shoes. 

Automobiles gained 2.4 per cent, the 
iron and steel industry 0.4 per cent, and 
cotton goods 0.2 per cent. In nearly every 
instance pay roll increases were much 
greater than employment increases. The 
notable pay roll increases were 52.5 per 
cent in automobiles, 24.9 per cent in car- 
| pets, 22.3 per cent each in stoves and 
stamped ware, and between 11 and 18 per 
cent each in 8 of the textile industries 
and in cement and glass. 

There was no decreases in employment 
in February of especial significance, 

Four of the 10 industries surveyed but 
not included in the Bureau's indexes re- 


as compared with January, these being: 
Rayon, 0.5 per cent; jewelry, 2.9 per cent; 
paint and varnish, 1.2 per cent; and bey- 
| erages, 1.2 per cent. 


Radio, 5.4 per cent; aircraft, 4.8 per cent; 
rubber goods, 0.2 per cent; 
76.1 per cent; cash registers, etc., 2.5 per 
cent; and typewriters, 1.6 per cent. 

Six of the nine geographic divisions re- 
ported increased employment in February, 


gain of 23 per cent, followed by the 
East North Central, with a gain of 1.6 
per cent, and the South Atlantic with a 
gain of 13 per cent. The West North 
Central and Mountain divisions both show 
decreased employment owing to the beet 
sugar industry’s ended season; the Pa- 


cific division reported a drop of 1 per'| 


cent. 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries in February, 1931, were 6.1 per 
cent greater than in January, 1931. 

In February, 1931, 11,354 operating es- 


| ported increased employment in February | 


Decreased employ- | 
ment in February was shown as follows: | 


beet sugar, | 


the New England division leading with a+ 


tablishments in 62 manufacturing indus- | 
tries reported an average of 90 per cent | 
of full-time operation, this being 1 per| 


cent greater than the average reported in 
January, 1931. 


finding of the board, is not reviewable | 


by the courts.” 

After a considertaion of all the alleged 
errors, we are satisfied that this case 
should be affirmed. It is so ordered. 

Bean, C. J., and Bett and CaMPBELL, JJ., 
concur, 


| 


and continued until 
Hydroelectric System, 
the International 
Company, held 


the outstanding 


the 
a 


International 
subsidiary of 
Paper and _ Power | 
87.55 per cent of 
common _ stock of 
the association as of June 30, 1930, 
thys giving the paper and power com- 
pany indirect control of the association. 
The first step in this control, the ac- 
countant testified, was the acquisition of 
association stock by the International Pa- | 
per Company from the ‘International Se- 
curities Company whereby the Interna- 
tional Paper Company acquired a mi- 
nority interest in the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the association. The wit- 
ness stated that the International Paper 
Company could not hold control of the 
association because of the Massachusetts 
general laws. 

. o . 
Formation of Concern 
By Bankers Described 

The second step was the formation of | 
the New England Hydroelectric Company, 
by bankers, at the request of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, to acquire New 
England Power Association common 
stock. The New England Hydro-Electric 
Company acquired less than 50 per cent 
of the outstanding association common 
stock, this stock not being the same as 
that acquired directly by the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. 


The third step involved the formation 


less | of the International Paper & Power Com- 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent in employ- | pany in 1928 which became the top hold- 
ment and an increase of 4.7 per cent in| ing company in the group instead of the 
These changes represent | International Paper Company. 


The paper and power company, under 
the Massachusetts general laws, was qual- 
ified to hold controlling interests in the 
association, the witness said. 

The fourth step in the acquisition came 
in 1929 when the International Paper and 
Power Company caused the International 


Hydro-Electric System to be formed. This | 
company, Mr. Prichard stated, was con- | 


trolled directly by the paper and power 
company. 

As the fifth step in control of the as- 
sociation, according to the accountant, the 








| Paper Company 


| securities secured by the ownership or con- 
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;==="""March 16. Made Public March 1 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ....... seseee $1,452,869.91 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
eee eevee 13,100,362.49 
Miscellaneous internal 
at le FEVOMUC ....-...-000 seeeee 2,644,167.69 
wer Association Miscellaneous receipts ......++ 791,067.07 
oe ordinary receipts .. . $17,988,467.16 
International Hydro-Electric System ex- | ublic debt receipts ... 1.647,900.00 
: : ’ Balance previous day .. 61,936,700. 

changed all its common and one-half of = ? ae a 
its class B stocks for stocks of the Cana- WOE 5) saab 0s uhaeeveereeicehe $81,573,067.28 

dian Hydro-Electric Corporation, Ltd.. | Expenditures 
through which the Canadian Corporation | General expenditures $9,169,447.06 
became one of its subsidiaries. Interest on public debt ...... 724,203.18 
The sixth step found the International | Refunds of receipts ........... 499,675.82 
Hydro-Electric System in control of two| Postal deficiency .............. ee 
subsidiary companies, the Canadian Cor- | Operetions in special accounts 921,371.76 

‘aule , Adjusted-service certificate 
sociation, of which control was secured ome ees eae poets 14,977,805.06 
by acauisition sociati vil-service retirement fund.. 101,787.80 
. q of the association See | Investment of trust funds.... 459,523.46 


stock. The International Hydro-Electric 


System acquired the association common Total ordinary expenditures $29,917,493.30 


stock from the International Paper Com-) Public debt  expenditures- 

pany, the New England Hydro-Electric noe — es ee 
. i de | EE SVN eise ree 0s cease : 21,850. 

Company, and from miscellaneous; other public debt expenditures  8,472'143.50 

sources, and also acquired options to ac-| Balance today ............... 43,031,580.48 


quire additional stock of the association, | 
the accountant testified. 


~ $81,573,067.28 


Further Acquisition | 
Of Securities Outlined | 


Mr. Prichard testified that from June, | 
1926, to December, 1927, the International | 
acquired 358,214 shares 
of the association common stock from 
the International Securities Company and 
in April, 1927, it acquired 19,816 shares 
from other sources, a total of 378,030 
shares which was a minority interest. The 
company held these shares until March 
and April of 1929 when they were sold 
to the International Hydro-Electric Sys- 





The 


Nationat Grovr 


a part of the 
Middle West Utilities System 


| tem, subsidiary of the International Paper 
and Power Company. 


Questioned by Judge Robert E. Healy, 
Commission chief counsel, as to the 
reasons why the International Paper Com- | 
pany could not acquire control of the as-| 
sociation, Mr. Prichard explained that the 
Massachusetts laws provide that public util- 
ity companies of Massachusetts must be 
dissolved when foreign corporations issue | 


E ectric 


output of the 
trol of a public utility company of Massa- 

chusetts. The association, being a Massa- 

chusetts trust, and the Iniernational Paper | 
Company, being a New York corporation, | 
it was inadvisable for the latter company | 
to acquire control of the former, Mr. 

Prichard said. 

He testified that after an exchange of | 
stocks in 1928, the International Paper 
Company became a subsidiary of the In- 
| ternational Paper and Power Company. At 
| the end of 1929 the Paper and Power Com- | 
| pany held directly the stocks of two im- 
| portant subsidiary companies, The Inter- 
national Paper Company and the Inter- 
| national Hydro-Electric System, and 100) 
| per cent of the common stocks of the three 
smaller companies, the Fish River Power 
j} and Storage Company, the International | 
| Power and Paper Company of Newfound- 
| land, Ltd., and the International Paper 

| Sales Company. 


National Group 
in 1930 increased 
6.6% over 1929, 
—a sign of steady 
growth through. 
out a balanced 


territory. 
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Public Service Corp. 
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THE LOGICAL LOCATION 
For Your NEw YorK HEADQUARTERS 


ITY BANK 

FARMERS 

TRUST 
BUILDING was planned and 
constructed to be an office 
structure where rental out- 
lay, in addition to providing 
superior accommodations 
becomes an investment in 
business distinction. It was 
determined to create a build- 
ing of such high standards of 
construction, beauty and 
prestige that it would be an 
Outstanding ‘business home 
...the modern character of 
which will endure for many 
years to come. Situated 
within a block or two of every 
important activity in the fi- 
nancial district, this building 
affords unequaled location 
for the busy executive. 
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TOWER FLOORS 
3,640 square feet 


LOWER FLOORS 
12,000 (average) square feet 


INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


starting ot 450 square feet 


THE NATIONAL CITY 
REALTY CORPORATION 
52 Wall Street New York 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-1000 


Or Your Own Broker 
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Manner in Which Public Welfare Commis- 
sion Carries on Its Activities Is Described by 
Chairman of State Agency 





By DR. FREDERICK J. FARNELL 


Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


OA alie oe a: are but the lengthened 
shadow of a man,” Emerson has said, 

and the governmental agencies which 
are set up to deal with the problems of 
human misery and suffering are but the 
lengthened shadow of the people. They are 
the index of our citizenry; if it be one of in- 
telligence and social mindednessg@ then our 
machinery will be good machinery; if it be 
one of selfishness and ignorance then our 
machinery will be inadequate and_ obsolete. 


Our social machinery is the tangible ex- 
pression of the civilization we live in. Hence, 
it is a healthy and cheerful sign to see such 
a thing as the White House Conference on 
Child Welfare, focussing attention of thou- 
sands of people on the problem of caring for 
the handicapped and neglected child. This 
is the “Age of the child,” and our Federal 
Government, through the executive depart- 
ment, has recognized this fact; they have 
recognized the further fact, which although 
very obvious now, has been overlooked for a 
long time, and that is, we can not expect to 
raise a generation of healthy, intelligent, 
productive citizens if we allow our children 
to grow to adulthood handicapped and un- 
derprivileged. 

The birthright of every American child 
should be opportunity to live a happy child- 
hood, and to grow to adulthood with facilities 
available to enable that child to develop his 
latent capabilities to the utmost, to remove 
from the shoulders of the child, so far as 
possible, the burden which unwise parents, 
faulty environment or nature has placed 
there. We can never say that this goal has 
been reached so long as we have a neglected 
child, so long as we have crippled children 
and mentally defective children not being 
trained for productive living, so long as we 
allow conditions which breed delinquency to 
exist. 

Rhode Island's public institutions and de- 
partments are not perfect. We are a pretty 
small State, and consequently we can not 
compare our work to a State like New York 
or Massachusetts. But our smallness enables 
us to concentrate pretty well in what we are 
doing, it enables us to have a probation offi- 
cer, male and female assigned to every court, 
district and superior, in the entire State: it 
enables us to concentrate our institutions 
practically in one place with a resulting 
economy of operation. We are spending 
regularly more than 20 per cent of the State’s 
money on public welfare, this amounts to 
more than $2,000,000 a year. 


The largest institution under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State’s Public Welfare Commis- 
sion is the State hospital for mental diseases, 
which has at present about 2,000 patients. 
The general public may not appreciate the 
fact, but one of the greatest burdens to the 
State at the present time, involving hundreds 
of thousands of dollars each year is the 
problem of mental disease. That is why I 
have stressed the advisability of early treat- 
ment of unusual behavior traits. If we had 
2,000 cases of scarlet fever in the State the 
citizens would be aroused. Recently we have 
completed a new ward for the criminal in- 
sane, this will allow us to transfer insane 
prisoners from the State prison to receive 
proper medical attention. 

The next largest institution is the State 
infirmary, with more than 900 patients. 
Patients are received here from the local di- 
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Devising Tests 
for Drivers of 
Automobiles 


By 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 
necticut 
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HE question of examination of operators 
‘ has been brought sharply to the fore 
in the present General Assembly at 
hearings before the legislative commit- 
ees. A number of very resirictive measures 
have been proposed which, if enacted, would 
rule out particular classes of persons who 
are supposed to have physical disabilities. 
One proposed law would prevent the licens- 
ing of any person who has only one arm. 

It is sometimes difficult to establish in the 
minds of everyone the fact that a man with 
only one arm should not automatically or 
necessarily be prohibited from driving a car. 
It should be realized, however, that deter- 
mination as to his qualifications as a driver 
can not be based on the factor of his having 
but one arm. What must be considered is 
whether his disability prevents him from be- 
ing a good operator. 

It must be acknowledged that the perform- 
ance of driving a car is governed by the 
mind. The arms, legs, and other physical 
attributes are servants of the mind in car 
operation. There have to be enough of these 
servants, so trained as to easily obey the 
dictates of the mind and get the desired re- 
sult. When a man with such disability as a 
missing arm is examined, it is at once de- 
termined whether he is mentally alert and 
whether there is compensation for the loss 
of his arm by added facility in the use of 
the remaining members. 

If this compensation is found, and the ap- 
plicant is intelligent with apparent knowl- 
edge of the necessity for care and safe per- 
formance, there seems to be no reason why 
he should not be licensed. He has established 
his ability to drive a car and the fact that 
he has the mental characteristics desirable 
in an operator. Experience proves that 
operators with such handicaps do not ap- 
pear in the accident records. 

The same factors present in certain acci- 
dent locations are apparent in cases of phy- 
sical disability. Often it is found that in 
places which are obviously dangerous enough 
care is taken by operators so that there are 
no accidents. When a man is disabled, 
Whowledge of his disability, if he has intelli- 
gence, will make him more alert and more 
careful than the average person, so that he 
is not only conscious of the defect but com- 
pensates for it by the use of all his faculties, 





rectors of public aid, they are the indigent 
aged and infirm. I think there are only two 
States, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
which maintain a State infirmary. This does 
away to a great extent with the old time poor 
house, or almshouse. Patients are sent here 
and charged to the town. This has a great 
advantage over the old system of two alms- 
houses inasmuch as we are able to maintain 
an institution with modern hospital facili- 
ties and most of the patients are in need of 
constant medical attention. 
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It is a good compliment to the directors of 
public aid in the State that scarcely anyone 
is received for poverty alone. Almost every 
case is one requiring institutional care; the 
others are taken care of on outdoor relief. 
We have no old.age pension, as such, but 
between the outdoor relief as furnished by 
the cities and towns, and the State infirmary 
as institutional care, the situation is fairly 
well covered. 

Next, we come to the reform schools, 
Sockanosset school for boys and Oaklawn 
school for girls. 

These institutions are operated on the cot- 
tage plan, that is, an effort is made to main- 
tain the atmosphere of a home rather than 
an institution. At the boy’s school each cot- 
tage is in charge of a couple who act as 
father and mother to the boys. We try to 
teach them above everything else, good 
habits of living; incidently, we try, so far 
as possible to equip them for a livelihood by 
teaching them a practical trade. 

The State prison and Providence county 
jail in this State are operated as one unit. 
There are at present about 750 inmates, the 
highest population we have every had, in 
fact, at four of our institutions we have 
reached a peak never before reached. In the 
very near future we are starting on the con- 
struction of a reformatory for men, which 
will enable us to take from the prison, young 
men between the ages of 16 and 30 of a 
reformable type, and put them in this sepa- 
rate institution. This institution is planned 
for a capacity of 350 and will round out a 
complete system of institutions for classify- 
ing the various types of prisoners. 

Exeter school, with about 325 inmates is 
maintained for the care and training of the 
feeble mYinded. Of course we know that 
“feeble minded” is a relative term. In fact, 
during the war the psychological tests showed 
nearly half the enlisted men with an intelli- 
gence quotient indicating a mentality of less 
than 12 years. This merely indicates that 
we had got more or less feeble minded our- 
selves in accepting these ratings, because 
some of these individuals had worked and 
succeeded in the community before enlist- 
ment, consequently the measuring rod must 
have been wrong. 

Now, we know that the term “feeble 
minded” has as much to do with the emo- 
tional as it has to do with the intellectual 
sphere and that a person might have a very 
low intelligence quotient and still be steady, 
Sane and self-supporting, whereas, another 
person might have a higher intelligence quo- 
tient and be erratic, undependable, amoral, 
and dependent on charity for support. 
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The last institution is the State home for 
dependent and neglected children. We have 
less than 300 children in this institution, but 
we have more than 1,000 under care by the 
Children’s Bureau which works in conjunc- 
tion with the State home. 

This means that when we have a child 
committed to us because of neglect, we do 
not allow it to vegetate in an institution, for 
all institutions are bad; no matter how good 
we think they are, they can not compare to 
life in the community. Consequently we try 
to find a good home for the child with good 
foster parents, and this is where real child 
welfare work comes into play. 

The success or failure of that child’s life 
is probably dependent on the kind of a home 
that we place him in. Therefore, each home 
is carefully scrutinized and if| there is any- 
thing wrong, or even suspected of being 
wrong, the home is turned down. Often 
times we are unfair to the home; but we 
have to be. We must rely on second hand in- 
formation, and if it is suspicious at all, we 
leave it alone. : 

We oftentimes have indignent women come 
to the State House, wanting to know why 
they can not board children. Of course, we 
can’t tell them that we have heard a rumor 
that they are selling liquor, or that men con- 
gregate in the home or something similar, 
therefore, we make enemies. 

But we have to; we have placed in our 
care a child, somewhere between the ages of 
1 year and 16 years; his parents have been 
remiss and he has been committed to the 
care of the State. Therefore it is up to the 
State to see that this child is given every 
“break.” We can't afford to take chances, 
Sometimes it is possible to reconstruct the 
child’s own home so that he can be returned 
to his own parents or sometimes with rela- 
tives. They take the commitment philosophi- 
cally but when the child is placed out in a 
private home it sometimes brings the rela- 
tives to their senses. 

Of course, if the mother of the child is 
responsible and capable and the children are 
in want because of the death of the father, 
we have the Mother’s Aid Bureau, called in 
some States the widow’s pension. Through 
this department, assistance is rendered in 
collaboration with the city and town, and the 
children are supported in their own home 
with their own mother. This is the ideal 
Situation. We have at the present time 
about 1,500 such children who are being 
partially supported by the State. 
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Then we have the Phychological Bureau 
which gives mental tests to the children in 
the various institutions, the part time 
psychiatric clinie which handles the problem 
cases from the institutions and the Proba- 
tion Department and the recently organized 
Bureau for the Blind which, as the name in- 
dicates, renders teaching assistance to the 
blind. There is also, although not under this 
commission, a school for the deaf. 

The State of Rhode Island is assuming its 
obligations. It realizes that the welfare of 


children is its prime concern, for on its chil- 
dren it must depend for tomorrow’s govern- 
ment. 
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RESEARCH WORK AS HELP 
TO GROWERS OF TOBACCO 


Current Trends and Future Prospects Disclosed by 
Statistical Studies of Federal Specialists 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacis between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


tistical Research. 


Tobacco Statistician, In Charge, Tobacco Section, Bureau of Agricultural Economig¢s, 
Department of Agriculture 


extent that they serve historical 
purposes or disclose such things as 
the underlying situation, current trends 
and. future prospects pertaining to the 
subject of the statistics. In many re- 


spects statistics disclose these things by 
their mere statement, but in many other 
respects the import of masses of figures 


nage are useful only to the 


can be arrived at only by methods of 
research and Statistical analysis. 

Tobacco is the subject of statistical 
records that proceed along various lines, 
and sponsored by various agencies. They 
are comprised, for the most part, in the 
following groups of data. 

1. Production, in which are included 
statistics of acreage, yield per acre, pro- 
duction, price per pound and farm value, 
by types and by States. These are pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, jointly in some States 
with the State Department of Agricul- 
ture or other State agency. 

2. Stocks of leaf tobacco in the hands 
of dealers and manufacturers, issued 
quarterly by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

3. Exports and imports of leaf to- 
bacco by types or groups of types. These 
are published monthly by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 

4. Manufactures of various tobacco 
products, leaf tobacco used, numbers of 
factories and employes engaged, taxes 
collected, etc., embodied in monthly and 
annual reports by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Treasury Department. 

The above array represents quite a 
comprehensive body of statistics per- 
taining to tobacco, valuable not alone for 

the direct comparisons which each series 
affords within itself, but for the broader 
interpretations afforded by analyses of 
different series considered together. 

If that sounds too involved let us say 
that a lot more information can be 
squeezed out of the above statistics 
than appears on the surface, and that is 
the objective of statistical research in 
tobacco. 


The field for research in tobacco is 
broad, and but little has yet been done. 
Some sporadic studies have been made 
to correlate yields per acre in certain 
areas with climatic factors, rainfall, 
number of rainy, cloudy, or sunny days, 
etc. It is well known to tobacco men 
that drought makes growing tobacco 
look puny but weigh heavy, whereas wet 
weather makes it look flourishing but 
weigh light. This anomaly often has an 
important effect on estimates or fore- 
casts of tobacco production, and sug- 
gests further research. 
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More important, however, is the effect 
of seasonal conditions on the character 
of the tobacco, and to some extent this 
shows up in ways that may yield to sta- 
tistical analysis. Other studies have been 
made to measure the response of acreage 
to prices paid to growers. That is to 
say, the effect of one year’s tobacco 
prices on the following year’s acreage. 
That there is an important relationship 
of this kind is demonstrated by the whole 
history of agriculture as far back as 
we have price and production data. 

Research has accordingly been di- 
rected at this problem in the South 
Atlantic States, to determine, if possible, 
the changes in acreage that may be as- 


places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 
By CHARLES E. GAGE 
age price, and the results are embodied 


in “Factors Affecting the Acreage of 
Flue-cured Tobacco,” by J. B. Hutson, 
in a mimeograph circular of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. This study 
covers four types of tobacco, and a 
period of changing money and commod- 

ity values, Further studies for others 

of the 26 types of American tobacco are 
needed, and all of them should be kept 

up to date. 

Statistics on tobacco manufactures, ex- 
ports and imports reveal that modes of 
tobacco consumption constantly change, 
that particular tobacco habits rise from 
comparative obscurity to dominate, and 
sink again to relative unimportance. Cer- 
tain types of tobacco are associated with 
certain tobacco products, so that the 
rise or fall of this habit and that car- 
ries with it periods of expanding or con- 
tracting production of the types of to- 
bacco used in catering to those habits. 


v 
(Commcans study and research is 

4 necessary in looking into the future 
of tobacco consumption and production, 
analyzing trends in both for their re- 
lationship to future prices. Long-time 
trends in tobacco consumption are re- 
lated to long-time trends in production 
of the raw material, and of prices paid 
to growers for it. But there are also 
short-time fluctuations in prices which 
alternately spur the farmer on to over- 
production and then penalize him for 
his rashness. Research has thrown 
much light on these fluctuations in to- 
bacco prices, and made it possible to 
predict them with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. The results of such research are 
shown in the annual butlook reports of 
the Government, issued each Winter 
when farmers are trying to make up 
their 
plant. 

A field for further analysis of prices 
paid to tobacco growers is opening up as 
a result of new statistics. Stocks of leaf 
tobacco in the hands of dealers and 
manufacturers now show not only the 
total quantity of a given type on hand, 
but a separation of that total into vari- 
ous groups of grades. These groups of 
grades, to some extent correspond to 
certain manufacturing uses. At the 
same time, through operation of the 
tobacco grading service, we are getting 
prices by groups of grades. These two 
converging lines of evidence are point- 
ing the way to a new understanding of 
tobacco prices as, for example, the ef- 
fects of cigarette consumption and chew- 
ing consumption respectively, on the 
prices paid for a type of tobacco that 
contributes to both. In a broader sense, 
they are laying the foundation for such 
research into the fitness with which to- 
bacco produced measures up to the 
changing requirements of tobacco manu- 
facture. as will facilitate experimental 
work and aid in the solution of cultural 
and farm management problems. 

When analysis can show specifically 
the grades of tobacco for which present 
and future demand is greatest, experi- 
mental work can be more effectively 
directed toward the development of 
varieties and cultural methods adapted 
to the production of those grades; and 
as research throws more and more light 
on future demand for specific types of 
tobacco, the place of that crop in a 
well-ordered farm program can be more 


minds what and how much to 


sociated with certain changes in aver- intelligently appraised. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 20, W. N. Sparhawk, Senior Forest Economist, Forest Service 
Department of Agriculture, will discuss the activities of the Forest Service in 
collecting statistical data regarding the forest resources of the country. 








Guarding Health of Wage Earners 


Avoiding Loss of Time Because of Sickness 


By THOMAS P. KEARNS 


Superintendent, Division of Safety and Hygiene, State of Ohio 


AD 20 men begun work at the dawn of 
the Christian era and worked continu- 
ously, passing on their labor to another 

20 and these in turn to others, on down 
through the ages, they would just now be 
making up the time lost as the result of 
industrial accidents in Ohio in the single 
year of 1930. 

As incredible as this may seem, the record 
is still better than that of the preceding year, 
when it would have taken. the labor of al- 
most three more men to accomplish the same 
result. 

While this tremendous waste of productive 
capacity is sufficient to startle even the most 
unimaginative, it is but a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with the loss of time due 
to sickness of workers. 

A large iron and steel corporation with its 
central unit located in Ohio and which is 
keenly alive to the physical welfare of its 
employes, kept tab on the records for a num- 
ber of months and discovered that, for every 
day lost as the result of accidents, 30 days 
were lost by reason of illness. Apply this 
ratio of 30 to 1 to the picture of a score of 
men laboring since the birth of Christendom 
and we have a sizable plant working full time 
all through the centuries to make up the 
waste due to accidents and illness in Ohio 
in a single year. 

“Safety and Hygiene” are inseparable in 


the uncreasing efforts to approach that 
millenium when every man will be at all 
times capable of giving his full time to his 
tasks and of reaping the benefits of unin- 
terrupted service. 


Time loss as a result of sickness that might 
be prevented by adherence to the ordinary 
rules of hygiene and common sense, is just 
as much of a blow to efficiency and produc- 
tion and just as damaging to the physical 
and financial well-being of the worker, as 
that due to industrial accidents. This being 
the case, and if the ratio found by the Ohio 
plant above mentioned can be considered as 
typical, it follows that not only safety, but 
health as well, should be a problem deserv- 
ing of much time, thought and action on the 
part of industrial organizations and their 
employes. 

The season is at hand when special pre- 
cautions for the conservation of health are 
needed and the problem is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant a well-defined program 


for the preservation of the health of workers * 


as well as that designed to protect them 
against accidents. Most plants have such 
concurrent programs and have found them 
very beneficial in elevating the physical 
Standards of their employes as well as in- 
culcating safety consciousness. 
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Chief Engineer of Illinois Commission Dis- 
cusses Problems Which Both Utilities and 
Regulatory Bodies Must Meet 





By J. HOWARD MATHEWS 


Chief Engineer, Commerce Commission, Siate of Illinois 


ROUND 10 years ago some of the farmers 
in Illinois started to get ambitious about 
rural electric service. It seemed to 

them simple enough. Probably they had 
helped build some private or mutual tele- 
phone lines at a cost of about $150 or $200 
a mile and had visions of having rural elec- 
tric service extended to them at a construc- 
tion cost of about $50 apiece with the same 
rate as paid by the man in town. So a num- 
ber of them held some meetings at the dis- 
trict school and finally called on the local 
manager of the electric company for light 
on the subject. 
i 


The preliminaries of getting service have 
been simplified since those days but here is 
about the program that was considered 
necessary at that time: The local manager 
made some surveys and interviewed a few 
people. After a time he made some sort of 
report to the group manager, he to the dis- 
trict manager, he to his boss and after a 
few more weeks some engineer or commercial 
man or both came out, went over the field 
again, spotted the trees, guessed at the 
amount of tree trimming, counted the cus- 
tomers, estimated the cost of some crossings 
over telephone lines, the cost of a railroad 
crossing or two, tried to make peace with the 
telephone company and did a few other jobs 
that made his trip cost about as much as 
the farmers thought in the first place the 
whole line should have cost. 


He made a report to the “main office” 
and in about three months a letter came in 
a rougd-about-way from the main office, or 
a man from the main office came down, to 
bring the news that for approximately $675 
apiece the farmers could get service. The 
farmers settled down to earth again decid- 
ing that no one but city folks and the million- 
aires could have electric service. 

And in the main the utilities were glad 
enough to have them feel that way about it. 
Why should they undertake to run five miles 
of line out into the country to serve 10 or 15 
customers when they could get the same num- 
ber in two blocks in town. They had prob- 
ably observed that an electric line usually 
goes out of service at the most inconvenient 
time of the day, during the worst kind of 
weather and at the time of year when the 
mud is the deepest or the snow drifts the 
highest. 

Nowadays of course, the rural districts 
have telephones, autos, radios, furnaces, run- 
ning water, electric service and other things. 
During these early periods the utilities had 
some aristocratic ideas of how rural lines 
should be built. That was natural enough. 
Urban and transmission line construction had 
developed, and properly, from flimsy to good, 
the utilities having learned that it paid in the 
long run to build well. The engineers wanted 
to apply this same high grade of construction 
to rural lines. Anything else seemed to them 
a step backwards and they refused to be 
convinced otherwise. They designed rural 
lines that cost from $1,500 to $2,000 a mile. 
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During this period the Commerce Commis- 
sion’s engineers were doing some thinking 
too. The economics of the situation suggested 
the idea that if a rural line costs $1,000 a 
mile more than it should somebody is going 
to have to pay an excess burden of about 
$100 a year per mile of line or in the average 
situation upwards of $3 a month per farm 
customer. 

The Commission's engineers started to do 
some work on construction standards. Utili- 
ties were skeptical and suspicious. 

But the Commission’s engineers persisted 
and ambitiously promulgated some tentative 
standards for construction. These proposed 
rules set up a standard which it was thought 
would insure safe and serviceable lines for 
rural service and at the same time would 
prevent unnecessarily high investments and 
consequent undue burden on subscribers to 
rural service. 

Before determining upon the strength to 
which it was thought these lines should be 
built a thorough survey was made of such 
lines as had already been built. These were 
compared with standards which had gen- 
erally been accepted nationally and studies 
made of storm effects, and so forth. 

We rather expected the utilities to object 
on the grounds that the standards for farm 
service were too low. Instead of that to our 
amazement they rose enmasse and said our 
strength requirements were unreasonably 
high and that such excessively high stand- 
ards would discourage rural business by mak- 
ing construction too expensive. It is inter- 
esting history that since the establishment 
of those standards our problem has been to 
get the utilities to build down to our stand- 
ards rather than up to them. It is probably 
sufficient to say that the utilities which were 
spending $1,500 to $2,000 a mile for construc- 
tion were gradually educated to building 
rural lines for approximately $1,000 a mile 
or less and construction still is generally 
above the strength standards which the utili- 
ties contended at that time were too high. 

The next important question was one of 
rates and the extreme variation in rates 
and policies and the lack of uniformity in 
thought is one of our greatest present prob- 
lems. There are now in Illinois something 
over 50 different rates for rural electric serv- 
ice, To atempt to discuss them all in a paper 
like this is out of the question. It may be 
sufficient to attempt to classify them into 
three groups, (1) where the customer pays 
the entire cost of the line, (2) where the line 
is financed entirely at the expense of the 
utility, and (3) where the customer and 
utility each bear a part of the line cost. 
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In the first group cost of the liné, exclu- 
sive of transformers, lightning arresters, 
services, etc., runs from $600 to $1,000 and in 
a few cases to $1,400 a mile. On the basis of 
three customers per mile and including trans- 
formers, ete., this results in a connection 
charge of $300 to $600 each. The minimum 
ranges from $1 to $4 a month for the usual 
transformer installation. The energy rate 
is usually that applied in the nearby urban 
community. In the case of the lowest con- 
struction costs ($600 per mile) the customer 
pays a minimum of $2 a month. In cases 
where he pays the most for connection $1,- 
400 per mile) he pays the largest minimum 


$4 per month. In other words where the 
farmer pays the most to get on the line he 
also pays the most to get to stay on. 


Of course the rate paid for energy under 
these different rates materially changes the 
picture, but in any case there is no uniform- 
ity. It is interesting to note that those 
utilities, usually among the large ones, with 
generally high construction standards and 
costs, with large overheads, and with high 
initial charges to rural customers (either in 
connection charges or in minimums) are, 
peculiarly, the very ones which have the 
lowest rate in urban districts. 
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When the utility pays the entire cost of the 
line a high minimum is charged—the usual 
amount being $10 a month (for which 150 
kilowatt hours are furnished) or a minimum 
equal to some 2 per cent of the construction 
cost with the urban rate applying. In the 
latter case the minimum varies from $2 to 
more than $15, the average probably being 
something below $10 a month. 


When the customer pays a part and the 
utility pays a part of the line cost, the lines 
are usually built for $500 to $900 a mile. 
each customer paying from $100 to $250 and 
the utility bearing the balance. In some 
cases urban rates apply, in others, special 
rates. One of these rates is a service charge 
rate of $5 with energy at 5 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, and a provision for refund of the 
connection charge. ‘ 

It is interesting to examine some of the 
characteristics of these various rates. One 
utility says the minimum should not be less 
than $10 a month, another has abandoned 
this high minimum for $1 a month, feeling 
the best results are secured if the farmer 
pays for the line. In the first case the utility 
pays for it but has another rate of $3 or $4 
minimum where the farmer builds the line. 
So we have minimums running from $1 or 
even less to $10 or $15, some making the 
minimum a definite percentage of the cost 
of the line. Within the same mile from the 
same utility one farmer pays a minimum of 
$150 and his neighbor a half mile away 
may pay $15 a month. Some utilities build 
lines at costs of $1,200 to $1,500 a mile and 
others for less than half that. Some utilities 
feel the farmers should bear the full extent 
of the burden of extending service to them. 
Others feel the utility should bear it or stand 
part at least of the cost. 

In spite of all pressure or influence and the 
best regulation you can get the utility will 
never go so far or so fast nor so thoroughly 
into the country districts without good pros- 
pects for profitable business as it will with 
such incentive. Farmers then who expect 
to use service only sparingly are going to 
find the utilities miserly about taking care 
of these meager demands. The utility, on the 
other hand, which will carry none of the 
burden of pioneering, which expects a high 
profitable return from the word “go” on 
every dollar spent in reaching this compara- 
tively new field, and which is unwilling to 
assume any responsibility for taking care 
of this part of its public obligation or for 
developing it, will not attract a sufficient 
amount of business to keep the issue alive 
and is not fulfilling its obligation as a pub- 
lic servant. 
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Persons may wonder why the Commission 
has not dictated a uniform rate. One reason 
is that the experts who have given the great- 
est thought to the subject can not agree on 
a rate which is universally suited to all, and 
it would not be expected that it would make 
for best progress to, standardize on any rate 
if that rate were not the proper one. Another 
reason is that before a utility will sell service 
on a given rate to its prospective customers 
the utility itself must first be sold on the 
idea that that rate is the proper one. 


Unemployment 
Among Junior 


Workers 





By / 
Clare L. Lewis, 
=r Director, Division of 


Junior Placement, Depart- 
ment of Labor, State of 
New York 


HE employment situation in New York 
State, as far as younger boys and girls 
are concerned, still remains very dis- 

couraging. During January there was an in- 
crease of approximately 10 per cent in the 
total number of jobs available for junior 
workers, compared with December. 


This fact made little appreciable change 
in the general unemployment situation be- 
cause all of this increase was in available 
jobs for girls and many of the openings were 
for power machine operators. Such jobs 
often could not be filled simply because there 
is a general scarcity of younger girls trained 
for this work. Jobs for boys actually de- 
creased in number about 8 per cent, com- 
pared with the preceding month. 

Moreover, owing to the after-Christmas 
lay-offs and to the number of children leav- 
ing school at the end of the school term, 
there was, with the 10 per cent increase in 
jobs, a 16 per cent increase in the total num- 
ber of boys and girls looking for work. As a 
result, the unemployment problem among 
junior workers still remains a very serious 
one. There were on the average, four appli- 
cants for every job available. 

It is recognized that in dealing with an un- 
employment situation among younger 
workers, the methods adopted must be radi- 
cally different from those used with adults. 
It is perfectly obvious, for example, that 
work in the parks or on public buildings, 
such as is being provided for unemployed 
men, can not be made available to children. 
Moreover, attempting to persuade employers 
to make jobs for boys and girls is an ex- 
tremely doubtful policy, since as a result, 
older workers may be displaced. At a time 
like, this, the best interests of the child 
demand that emphasis be placed not upon 
providing work for the younger job seeker 
but upon providing him with definite training. 


